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THE  LAUGHTER  OF  JESUS 


An  Episodical  Jesus 


I  am  waiting  for  a  new  portrait  of  Jesus.  The 
current  conceptions  of  the  Man  of  Nazareth  are 
monotonous.  Art  and  theology  would  have  us  be- 
lieve that  Jesus  never  smiled,  and  that  he  was 
a  sad-faced  man,  inclined  to  tears.  One  may 
study  long  the  conceptions  of  Jesus  in  art  ere  he 
finds  a  trace  of  gladness  on  the  face,  or  in  the 
eye.  When  man  grows  glad  his  face  is  the  index 
to  his  soul.  Is  it  improbable  that  Jesus  smiled, 
and  upon  occasion  laughed?  Surely  he  was  not 
a  stranger  to  the  emotions  of  joy.  Had  he  been 
the  children  would  not  have  come  to  him  and 
clambered  upon  his  knees  and  put  their  arms 
about  him.  He  smiled  at  them,  he  laughed  aloud 
with  them,  and  they  reached  for  his  hand.  Chil- 
dren are  connoisseurs  of  companionship. 

I   turn   with   wonder    from   the   conception   of 
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Jesus,  which  ignores  the  laughter  in  that  holy 
life  and  emphasizes  instead  the  sorrow  and  the 
care.  It  is  a  conception  utterly  without  a  war- 
rant. It  perplexes  one  to  find  why  man  has  be- 
lieved that  to  be  a  follower  of  Jesus  demanded 
enjoyment  of  pain,  real  or  invented.  Why  did 
the  first  ascetic  imagine  that  there  was  merit  in 
his  practice?  What  led  man  to  chastise  his  body 
and  suppress  his  natural  inclinations,  thinking 
thereby  to  become  a  disciple?  One  finds  no  an- 
swer save  this — a  half  conception  of  Jesus.  It 
recognizes  his  approach  to  the  lame  and  blind  and 
palsied,  but  fails  to  see  his  departure  from  them. 
After  healing  they  leaped  and  shouted  for  joy. 
Is  it  heretical  to  think  that  Jesus  joined  them  in 
their  happiness? 

Those  with  the  half  conception  go  sadly  with 
Jesus  to  the  tomb  of  Lazarus.  They  cut  out 
the  thirty-fifth  verse  of  the  eleventh  chapter  of 
John  and  wave  it  to  and  fro,  mournfully  saying, 
"Jesus  wept — Jesus  wept."  They  do  not  wait 
until  Lazarus  comes  forth  from  the  tomb,  when 
they  might  see  Jesus  seize  his  friend's  hand  and 
rejoice  exceedingly  that  he  may  have  his  com- 
panionship again.     They  never  see  these  two  good 
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friends  arm  in  arm  turned  toward  the  Bethany 
home. 

The  half  conception  is  due,  as  always,  to  half 
knowledge.  It  is  an  observation  of  Jesus  at  one 
point  in  his  life,  taking  one  episode  and  filling 
out  his   character  from  that  limited  view. 

I  am  not  satisfied  to  have  Jesus  depicted  as 
the  man  of  tears  only,  for  I  cannot  believe  that 
he  was  such.  Why  should  Jesus  have  been  a  sad- 
dened man?  It  is  said  that  he  saw  the  sin  of 
the  world.  I  reply  that  he  had  power  to  recover 
from  sin.  It  is  said  that  he  felt  the  sorrow  of 
the  world.  I  reply  that  his  business  was  to  wipe 
away  tears,  rather  than  add  his  own.  A  man 
with  the  faith  of  Jesus,  one  who  knew  God  and 
his  love,  could  not  have  had  other  than  a  joyous 
nature.  Therefore  I  believe  that  laughter  ran 
down  his  life  as  the  brook  dances  over  the  rocks 
in  the  sunlight.  He  was  not  a  sickly  child,  but 
a  strong,  youthful  man,  who  in  laughing,  sing- 
ing mood  called  his  disciples  no  longer  servants 
of  sorrow,  but  friends  of  gladness. 
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A  Son  of  Sunshine 

The  delineation  of  Jesus  in  this  book  may  not 
meet  popular  favor  and  acceptation.  The  world 
has  long  thought  of  Jesus  as  grave  and  ever  look- 
ing for  the  sermon-chance.  It  has  assumed  that 
when  he  entered  a  company  he  quickly  awed  it 
into  formal  decorum.  It  goes  against  the  old 
notions  to  suggest  that  he  "enjoyed  pleasure." 
Yet,  from  what  we  read,  we  must  conclude  that  he 
had  much  sympathy  with  merriment.  He  came 
eating  and  drinking,  even  though  it  imperiled  him, 
for  men  hinted  that  he  was  a  wine  bibber.  He  ac- 
cepted the  hospitality  of  those  whose  manner  of 
life  he  could  not  sanction.  The  smile  of  Jesus 
added  to  the  joy  of  many  social  occasions,  and 
his  laughter  men  must  have  loved  to  hear. 

But  some  one  objects,  "We  infer  what  a  man's 
nature  is  only  from  what  he  says  and  does.  We 
have  no  words  of  Jesus  about  laughter.  We  never 
find  him  in  that  mood.  Therefore  we  may  not 
affirm  this  of  him."  I  take  up  such  objection 
eagerly,  for  I  find  words  of  laughter  in  Jesus' 
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conversation,  and  I  see  the  joyous  nature  again 
and  again. 

The  sermon  on  the  Mount  is  a  brochure  on 
joy.  In  the  first  place  the  title  is  significant.  It 
was  out  of  doors,  on  a  hillside,  where  Jesus  pro- 
claimed his  beliefs  and  made  this  succinct  analy- 
sis of  his  teaching.  Out  of  doors ! — then  a  beau- 
tiful day.  He  sat  down! — then  it  was  warm — 
a  warm,  sunlit  day.  There  were  hillside,  spring 
flowers  blooming  in  the  grass !  Above  arched 
a  blue  sky  with  fleecy  clouds  floating  across  it! 
He  breathed  the  soft  air  that  spring  morning 
as  he  spoke  this  sermon.  No  wonder  that  it  is 
odorous  with  gladness !  No  wonder  that  from  the 
very  start  it  bubbles  over  with  blessedness ! 

It  is  noticeable  that  all  the  beatitudes  end  with 
promises  of  joy.  It  is  natural  that  they  should, 
considering  the  background  of  the  sermon.  Dif- 
ferent ones  are  blessed  because  of  what  awaits 
them.  The  poor  in  spirit  are  blessed  because  the 
Kingdom  of  Heaven  is  theirs.  But  here  is  the 
second  beatitude,  and  it  is  asked  "where  is  the 
laughter?"  "Blessed  are  they  that  mourn" — it 
reads.  Yes,  but  not  "blessed"  because  of  the 
tears,  but  "blessed"  because  that  is  not  to  be  a 
permanent  condition.     They  who  mourn  are  not 
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to  remain  tearful — "comforted"  runs  the  sen- 
tence. "They  shall  be  comforted."  Blessed — 
for  tears  shall  be  forgotten  and  joy  shall  reign. 
Thus  with  all  the  beatitudes,  each  increases  the 
cause  for  the  song  of  the  heart.  Number  those 
promises — "shall  inherit  the  earth";  "shall  be 
filled";  "shall  obtain  mercy";  "shall  see  God"; 
"shall  be  talked  about  as  sons  of  God."  Thus 
they  pile  up  joy  until  a  climax  comes — "shall 
have  a  place  in  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven."  Borne 
on  by  these  thoughts,  Jesus  himself  at  last  broke 
out  with  a  happy  cry,  "Rejoice  and  be  exceeding 
glad." 

Jesus'  method,  no  less  than  his  teaching,  was 
effected  by  his  joyous  personality.  He  redeemed 
men  by  construction.  He  suggested  to  them  what 
they  had  a  right  to  be  because  of  their  divine 
creation.  He  aroused  repentance  by  holding  be- 
fore men  their  intended  development  and  moral 
stature.  If  they  were  far  wrong  he  believed  that 
they  could  be  reclaimed  by  the  power  of  a  good 
suggestion.  So,  instead  of  telling  people  con- 
stantly that  they  had  failed,  and  made  mistakes, 
and  sinned,  he  sometimes  told  them  that  they  were 
"the  salt  of  the  earth  and  the  light  of  the  world" 
— though   he    did   hint   that    salt   might   lose    its 
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vitality,  and  light  might  be  smothered  beneath  a 
bushel.  In  these  suggestions,  the  sunshine  of 
Jesus'  nature  was  visible.  Life  was  to  be  seasoned 
by  the  mixing  of  human  effort.  There  should  be 
nothing  insipid,  or  tasteless,  or  offensive  about  it. 
Life  was  to  be  brightened  by  the  entrance  of  men 
into  the  dark  places. 

Jesus,  in  his  mountain  sermon,  seemed  loath 
to  leave  the  happy  thought,  for,  having  spoken 
about  the  salt  of  the  earth  and  the  light  of  the 
world,  he  next  said  that  his  chief  business  was  to 
build  up  and  reinforce  the  life  conditions  which 
environed  men.  Not  a  single  law  of  nature  was 
changed.  Not  a  single  truth  uttered  by  the 
prophets  was  abrogated,  but  he  said  that  he  was 
to  carry  law  onward  toward  its  completed  effect, 
and  that  he  would  use  the  truths  of  the  prophets 
as  foundation-stones  for  the  symmetrical  temple 
of  character. 
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As  Roses  Bloom. 

Men  will  ever  turn  from  a  sad-eyed,  austere 
Jesus  because  to  them  he  will  be  intolerant  and 
critical.  But,  when  once  they  hear  the  laughter 
of  Jesus,  they  do  not  conceive  him  as  arbitrary 
or  judging  with  severity.  With  a  fondness  for 
sincerity  he  speaks, — "Why  beholdest  thou  the 
mote  that  is  in  thy  brother's  eye,  but  considerest 
not  the  beam  that  is  in  thine  own  eye?  Judge 
not, — that  ye  be  not  judged."  He  who  said  such 
words  with  such  a  purpose  did  not  judge  and  con- 
demn and  punish. 

The  evangelist  recording  the  words  of  Jesus, 
says:  "The  multitudes  were  astonished  at  his 
teaching."  No  doubt  we  to-day  would  be  pos- 
sessed by  like  astonishment  were  we  to  see  and 
hear  the  real  Jesus.  Through  the  centuries  he 
has  been  figured  as  strange  and  foreign  to  human 
kind,  even  with  the  attempt  to  get  the  helpful- 
ness of  his  life.  In  men's  efforts  to  understand 
and  love  Jesus  they  often  have  made  him  less 
understandable,  less  lovable.     They  have  built  up 
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an  impassable  reserve  about  him.  They  have 
isolated  him  on  the  peak  of  a  divine  passion  for 
sacrifice  and,  then,  have  wondered  why  they  could 
not  have  his  companionship.  All  the  while  the 
real  Jesus,  with  his  human  interest  in  human  life 
and  his  smiling  temper,  has  been  among  them 
and  they  have  known  it  not. 

"The  multitudes  were  astonished  at  his  teach- 
ing." Why?  Because  he  let  life  burst  out  into 
joy  as  the  roses  bloom;  because  he  unloosened  the 
imprisoned  possibilities.  He  came  with  that  dear 
attractiveness  which  made  women  and  children, 
and  men  of  the  finer  sort,  welcome  him.  Out  .of 
doors,  free  from  the  veneer  of  conventional  ideas, 
and  the  stuffy  atmosphere  of  court  and  temple, 
the  folk  of  unrestrained  humanity,  crowded  about 
him  and  heard  him  gladly.  To  them  Jesus  was 
not  a  weeping  prophet,  but  the  sunny  man  of 
Galilee. 
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Duty  at  Dawn 

The  joyous  life-loving  Jesus  is  an  inspiration 
as  he  appears  before  men  to-day.  They  see  him 
meeting  emergencies  with  unclouded  brow,  un- 
ruffled temper.  The  light  of  the  morning  is  ever 
in  his  eye. 

Human  experience  has  three  stages — the  morn- 
ing, the  noon,  the  evening.  In  the  morning  the 
dew  is  yet  fresh  upon  the  grass,  the  air  is  cool, 
and  the  world  awakens.  At  noon  the  grass  is  dry, 
the  road  is  dust\,  and  the  vitality  has  been  partly 
spent.  At  evening  the  sky  burns  red,  the  shadows 
thicken,  and  sleep  is  all. 

Man  should  live  at  dawn.  The  morning  experi- 
ence is  his  best  part.  A  baptism  of  the  morning 
spirit  is  a  regeneration  of  life  than  which  no 
greater  need  exists  to-day.  We  are  in  danger  of 
losing  spiritual  glee  as  we  meet  the  many  responsi- 
bilities and  perform  the  many  duties  of  life.  It 
is  difficult  to  count  the  demands  made  upon  the 
individual.  Calls  come  fr,pm  every  quarter.  Here, 
necessity  bids  to  lab)r  with  tool  or  pen,  striking 
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the  same  blows,  writing  at  the  same  desk.  There, 
responsibility  dictates  duties  beyond  the  personal, 
and  any  one,  to  follow  the  suggestion  of  the 
Parable  of  the  Good  Samaritan,  must  do  many 
and  varied  things  for  others.  Yonder,  pleasure 
keeps  man  moving  into  new  relationships  which 
age  very  soon.  All  the  demands  of  work,  responsi- 
bility and  pleasure  exhaust  the  vital  force  of  man. 
The  tendency  therefore  is  away  from  the  morning, 
through  the  midday,  toward  night. 

A  daily  task  wears  joy  threadbare.  While  one's 
first  shavings  smell  sweet — yet  as  they  cover  the 
workshop  floor  they  are  trampled  under  foot. 
Habit  or  compulsion  often  keeps  up  the  form 
out  of  which  the  spirit  has  departed.  At  this 
stage  man  needs  the  baptism  of  the  spirit  of  the 
dawn.  He  cannot  escape  the  activities  of  life  and 
live.  No  man  has  ever  been  successful  who  has 
attempted  it.  Christianity  teaches  that  men  are 
to  find  true  happiness  in  activity.  Its  founder 
looked  at  men's  relations  and  duties,  not  as  im- 
posed upon  them,  but  as  privileges  offered  them. 
They  are  not  to  cling  to  his  garment,  for  he  said 
to  Mary — "Take  not  hold  on  me  but  go  unto  my 
brethren."  • 
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Interpreting  Antagonism 

Trailing  arbutus  would  not  be  beautiful  in 
August,  though  the  hillsides  were  thickly  matted 
with  it.  One  might  crush  out  its  mild  fragrance 
with  an  unheeding  step.  But  arbutus,  snuggling 
among  the  leaves  on  a  spring  anticipating  hill- 
slope,  is  a  discovery  which  sets  the  heart  in  rhythm 
with  the  world.  One  will  seek  it  patiently,  and 
if  he  gather  only  a  handful,  go  home  singing  to 
himself. 

The  beauty  of  arbutus  is  due  to  the  environing 
time  and  place.  It  is  the  beauty  of  a  contrast. 
It  warms  the  heart  with  sentiment,  because  other 
things  about  may  strike  the  heart  with  chill. 
Beauty,  like  everything  else,  is  relative.  What 
did  it  have  to  oppose  it,  let  us  ask,  before  we  vote 
anything  beautiful. 

Some  morning,  going  into  the  sunshine  of  the 
fields,  you  may  have  "seen"  a  parable.  A  plant 
had  four  or  five  fresh,  perfect  leaves  a  few  days 
before,  and  among  them  was  a  flower.  But  a 
breath  of  winter  caught  the  leaves  to  their  death. 
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Falling  frosted,  they  folded,  with  their  last 
strength,  their  trembling  hands  over  the  flower. 
In  the  bright  morning  sunlight  you  lifted  the 
blighted  leaves  away  and  there,  smiling  up  at  you, 
was  the  face  of  the  flower,  intending  to  smile  on 
for  two  weeks  or  more.  From  one  point  of  view  it 
was  not  as  attractive  as  it  had  been.  It  had  lost 
the  encircling  strength  of  its  leaves,  but  it  had 
gained  another  beauty.  It  had  been  through  a 
trial  and  stood  the  test.  It  had  interpreted  an 
antagonism. 

New  ideals  and  new  standards  are  taking  pos- 
session of  our  day.  Old  wornout  things — lazy 
professions,  churches  without  a  purpose,  princi- 
ples without  pluck,  hearts  without  happiness, 
forms  without  fact  in  them — are  being  relegated 
to  the  limbo  of  uselessness.  And  here  and  there 
are  to  be  found  folks  whose  ideals  have  ideas  in 
them  and  whose  standards  stand  up. 

One  of  the  new  ideals  is  the  life  of  resistance, 
which  results  from  a  new  interpretation  of  antagon- 
ism. As  Walt  Whitman  thought,  "self-assertion, 
not  self-surrender,  is  man's  business  here."  There 
is  a  spirit  of  resentment,  aroused  by  antagonism, 
which  grows  into  resistance,  and  determines  char- 
acter as  nothing  else  can.     This  spirit  sets  itself 
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firmly  against  antagonism.  It  has  a  place  in  the 
wonderful  evolution  of  character.  It  starts  as  an 
animal  disinclination  to  go  as  force  suggests,  and 
becomes,  ultimately,  the  resistance  which  has  a 
moral  significance. 

We  do  not  study  man  enough,  and  often  God 
too  much.  Man  does  more  to  interpret  the  process 
behind  and  the  opportunity  in  front,  than  the 
process  and  opportunity  do  to  interpret  man. 
When  we  comprehend  man  as  he  is,  we  can  con- 
struct his  past  and  anticipate  his  future.  About 
all  we  learn  of  God  is  what  we  learn  of  man.  Jesus 
intimated  this — "Ye  search  the  scriptures  because 
ye  think  that  in  them  ye  have  eternal  life;  and 
ye  will  not  come  to  me  that  ye  may  have  life."  "If 
ye  had  known  me  ye  would  have  known  my  father 
also." 

Truly,  the  relations  of  man  have  a  significance 
not  yet  entirely  comprehended.  What  have  they 
to  do  with  antagonism?  Our  antagonisms  are  of 
the  earth  where  men  dwell.  And  these  antagonisms 
overcome,  interpreted  rightly,  give  us  the  King- 
dom of  Heaven. 

The  resistance  which  evolves  character  is  a 
spiritual  attitude,  not  physical  activity.  Many 
people  live  on  the  war  level  and  never  rise  to  the 
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plane  of  character  building  resistance.  "War 
may  make  men  brave  and  tough,  but  it  is  destruc- 
tive to  mind  and  fancy  and  love."  War  never 
could  have  given  an  Emerson  to  the  world,  yet  he 
resisted  fraud  with  all  his  power.  War  could 
not  have  produced  a  Hawthorne,  yet  he  always 
attacked  certain  silly  human  traits.  "You  can- 
not produce  violets  on  an  ash  heap  or  in  a  slaugh- 
ter-pen, yet  every  violet  repeats  in  itself  the 
story  of  age  long  resistance." 
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The  Task  of  Happiness 

Happiness  is  the  result  of  doing  and  enduring. 

Pleasure  is  not  happiness,  for  it  is  transient, 
while  the  latter  is  permanent. 

Happiness  is  not  a  quest.  We  go  in  quest  of 
the  pleasant  feeling.  Happiness  is  a  task  which 
lies  near  at  hand. 

Southward,  men  pick  cotton  and  oranges. 
Northward,  they  husk  corn  and  reap  wheat.  All 
may  sing  at  their  labor. 

There  is  a  certain  organist,  who  plays  an  instru- 
ment, which  is  pumped  by  a  boy.  When  the  boy 
is  faithful  the  music  is  forthcoming.  If  the  boy 
misunderstands  the  signal  and  ceases  his  pumping 
too  soon,  or  if  he  falls  asleep  during  the  inter- 
mission, the  manipulation  of  the  keys  does  not 
bring  forth  the  music. 

The  music  of  happiness  comes  from  the  organ 
of  life,  only  as  long  as  the  will  keeps  at  the  task 
of  pumping. 

There  is  a  certain  teaching  to  the  effect,  that 
happiness  is  an  extra  in  life ;  something  more  than 
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we  have  a  right  to  expect.  We  should  not  set  out 
to  gain  happiness,  but  to  gain  goodness.  Then, 
if  happiness  comes,  very  good,  if  not,  also  very 
good. 

This  is  a  remnant  of  the  ascetic  ideal.  This 
ideal  shadowed  Thomas  Carlyle  when  he  asked, 
"What  act  of  Legislature  is  there,  that  thou 
shouldst  be  happy?"  There  may  be  no  act  of 
Legislature,  but  there  is  a  decree  of  God  that 
man  should  be  happy.  No  permanently  unhappy 
man  is  a  righteous  man. 

The  Creator  of  life  on  this  planet  intended 
happiness  to  be  a  natural  experience.  Otherwise, 
why  does  sunshine  gladden  the  heart  of  man? 
Why  does  springtime  bring  out  the  poetry  of 
life?  Why  are  lilies  preferable  to  dog's  fennel? 
Why  does  verdure  rest  the  eye  more  than  desert? 

Man  was  created  for  happiness.  He  might 
have  been  created  without  five  senses.  Then  food 
would  have  been  tasteless;  the  rose  odorless;  the 
sunset  colorless;  strings  and  pipes  voiceless; 
handiwork  soulless.  A  man  is  not  an  amoeba  in 
a  vat  of  nutriment,  but  an  agent  of  the  Creator 
in  a  world  whose  materials,  rightly  used,  will 
build  a  house  of  happiness. 
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"If  I  have  faltered  more  or  less 
In   my   great   task   of  happiness; 
If   I  have  moved  among  my  race 
And   shown   no   glorious   morning   face; 
If  beams  from  happy  human  eyes 
Have  moved  me  not;   if  morning  skies, 
Books,  and  my  food,  and  summer  rain 
Knocked    on    my   sullen    heart    in   vain — 
Lord,  thy  most  pointed  pleasure  take 
And   stab   my    spirit   broad   awake!" 

These  lines  by  Stevenson  announce  more  than 
what  some  have  dubbed  the  philosophy  of  tender- 
mindedness  and  airiness.  They  call  attention  to 
the  "make-up"  of  daily  life,  and  man's  duty  to 
"make  out"  of  it  the  possible  happiness.  And  the 
spirit  which,  working  with  the  actual,  develops 
the  possible,  is  the  spirit  of  Jesus. 

Religion  has  too  often  carried  a  black-bordered 
handkerchief.  It  has  too  often  been  at  work  in  a 
dim  mysterious  light.  The  cemetery  and  the 
church  have  too  often  been  in  the  same  yard.  We 
have  discoursed  on  the  religious  meaning  of  tears. 
It  is  time  to  speak  of  the  religiosity  of  laughter, 
for  there  is  always  "a  smile  on  a  certain  Face." 
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Having  concluded  that  the  spirit  of  laughter 
was  more  dominant  than  the  spirit  of  sorrow  in  the 
life  of  Jesus,  we  are  brought  to  the  necessity  of 
reconstructing  some  of  our  doctrines,  or  at  least 
restating  them.  The  folly  of  constructing  the  man 
and  his  office  out  of  knowledge  of  a  part  of  his 
life  is  evident ;  yet  some  doctrines  have  grown  out 
of  that  very  method  of  dealing  with  Jesus.  Take 
the  atonement  as  one  instance.  The  book  of  the 
Life  of  Jesus  has  been  opened  at  its  final  page. 
Thereon  has  been  found  recorded  his  death  and 
suffering.  Men  have  said,  "There  is  his  worth  to 
us — let  us  commit  that  page  to  memory.  Blood 
spilled  out  upon  a  cross  and  upon  the  greedy  earth 
was  our  redemption — is  the  atonement."  Men 
have  tarried  long  reading  over  and  over  that  last 
page,  that  final  episode,  and  have  come  to  the 
belief  that  Jesus  lived  to  die.  Three  hours  of 
agony  have  taken  their  attention,  while  thirty 
years  of  beautiful  life  have  been  ignored.     So  the 
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crucifix  has  symbolized  for  many  the  Master  of 
their  hearts. 

We  dwell  too  long  on  the  crucifixion  of  Jesus, 
and  too  often  neglect  that  wonderful  life  preced- 
ing. We  should  not  deny  the  worth  of  the  cross 
— but  the  atonement  is  broader  than  that,  and 
to  understand  it,  we  must  think  more  about  the 
joyous  life  of  the  Crucified.  Pain  and  suffering 
are  not  good  in  themselves.  Sacrifice  that  is 
conscious  pain  has  lost  its  virtue.  When  a  man 
feels  that  what  he  does  is  sacrifice  he  has  lost 
the  true  love  of  life,  without  which  love  he  is 
sterile  of  good  works.  The  true  love  of  life  cul- 
tures, guards,  and  makes  existence  joyous.  It 
owns  the  brotherhood  of  man,  and  meets  its 
obligations  without  a  thought  of  denial. 

Jesus  accepted  the  neighbor  idea  of  the  Old 
Testament  when  he  called  it  the  second  command- 
ment, to  love  the  neighbor  as  one's  self.  Clearly 
this  demands  a  love  of  one's  own  life.  The  new 
commandment  which  he  gave  his  disciples  was  a 
reaffirmation  of  the  old.  "That  ye  love  one  an- 
other even  as  I  loved  you,"  is  a  restatement  of, 
"Love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself."  Some  have  said 
that  Jesus  loved  the  disciples  more  than  he  loved 
himself — that  he  beggared  himself.     This  is  un- 
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warranted.  Jesus  never  discounted  himself.  He 
knew  his  greatness.  He  maintained  his  greatness. 
His  life  was  worth  to  others  just  the  value  that  he 
himself  put  upon  it.  He  loved  other  men  just 
as  he  loved  himself.  No  paining  of  himself  would 
make  him  more  completely  a  Son  of  his  Father 
or  a  Brother  of  Humanity.  To  know  first  the 
value  of  the  jewel  in  one's  own  possession,  and  to 
polish  it,  is  to  awaken  in  other  men  an  apprecia- 
tion of  their  own  uncut  gems. 
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Every  man  should  think  of  himself  as  worth 
while — created  for  a  purpose.  Let  man  love  his 
life  with  the  love  that  guards  and  makes  right. 
Let  him  stand  in  his  own  thought  as  the  embodi- 
ment of  a  principle, — that  is,  a  truth.  It  is  when 
a  man  thus  incarnates  a  truth  and  finds  a  place, 
where  he  can  aid  to  an  understanding  of  the  art 
of  life,  that  he  gains  true  equanimity  of  temper. 
When  a  man  discovers  why  he  is  here,  and  can 
satisfy  himself  that  his  words  and  acts  are  con- 
stantly adding  to  the  amount  of  Tightness  in  the 
world — then  he  is  happy.  He  must  learn  that  he 
cannot  enforce  a  dozen  truths  by  his  life.  If  he 
trys  that,  he  fails  altogether.  But,  if  he  will 
leave  the  larger  field,  and  singling  out  one  vital 
principle,  attempt  to  define  and  illumine  it  so  that 
those  whom  he  meets  will  be  attracted  and  stimu- 
lated, he  will  begin  to  walk  upon  the  trail  of  per- 
fect peace. 

Jesus  told  what  he  thought  about  himself.     His 
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life  business  was  to  fulfil  the  previous  hints  of  a 
possible  perfect  life.  No  man  to-day  dares  to 
attempt  as  great  a  task.  But  there  is  a  lesson 
for  every  man  in  Jesus'  conception  of  his  oppor- 
tunity,— namely — fulfilling  was  a  joyous  work. 
Hence,  whatever  a  man  chooses  as  his  particular 
life  work  it  should  be  carried  out  in  a  mood  which 
is  not  unacquainted  with  laughter.  And  such 
should  be  true  of  his  religion. 

A  popular  notion  of  the  value  of  religion  is 
that  it  helps  a  man  to  bear  sorrow.  Many  think 
that  religion  waits  along  man's  pathway  with  an 
ambulance  to  pick  him  up  when  he  falls,  and  carry 
him  to  the  hospital.  According  to  this  idea,  a 
man  is  supposed  to  be  most  susceptible  to  conver- 
sion when  he  buries  his  best  friend.  This  is  an- 
other figuring  of  a  sad-eyed  Jesus. 

Opposed  to  this  notion  of  the  value  of  religion 
is  another  idea  which  conceives  it  an  equipment 
for  the  field  of  daily  duty.  Man  uses  it  before 
he  gets  into  trouble.  The  purpose  of  religion  is 
to  keep  folks  out  of  trouble — to  forestall  it.  To 
have  religion  is  to  be  equipped  for  a  harmonious 
life.  The  mountain  sermon  of  Jesus  has  some 
words  about  that. 

"If  thou  art  offering  thy  gift  at  the  altar  and 
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there  rememberest  that  thy  brother  hath  aught 
against  thee — leave  there  thy  gift  before  the  altar 
and  go  thy  way,  first  be  reconciled  to  thy  brother, 
and  then  offer  thy  gift.  Agree  with  thine  ad- 
versary quickly  lest  haply  the  adversary  deliver 
thee  to  the  judge,  and  the  judge  deliver  thee  to 
the  officer  and  thou  be  cast  into  prison." 

That  utterance  reveals  the  sentiment  of  Jesus 
— forestall  trouble,  arrange  to  avoid  it,  har- 
monize thyself  with  thy  brother.  This  is  an  evi- 
dence of  Jesus'  deep-seated  desire  that  there  be 
joy  to  life,  and  that  we  arrange  to  avoid  the  pains 
and  the  punishment. 
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A  man's  idea  of  his  origin  and  possible  destiny 
determines  to  a  great  extent  the  character  of  his 
life.  Not  least  among  the  elements,  which  together 
made  the  greatness  of  Jesus,  was  his  view  of  his 
own  origin  and  destiny.  It  is  only  two  by  four 
minds  which  grow  egotistical  when  they  consider 
a  noble  ancestry  and  a  possible  future  accom- 
plishment. 

Jesus  said,  "I  came  out  from  the  Father ;  again 
I go  unto  the  Father."  That  was  an  indica- 
tion of  his  sense  of  responsibility.  When  inklings 
of  his  greatness  came  to  him,  may  we  not  believe 
that  he  threw  down  his  tools  and  went  aside  into 
solitude  to  meditate?  For  it  is  recorded  of  him 
at  his  baptism,  when  the  Heavenly  Voice  bore  wit- 
ness to  his  divine  favor,  that  he  immediately  went 
into  the  wilderness.  People  of  small  worth,  when 
they  learn  that  their  ancestry  has  been  notable, 
paint  a  coat  of  arms  on  their  chaises  and  drive 
along  the  streets.  Those  of  great  worth  seek  a 
place  for  meditation. 
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A  right  idea  of  man's  origin  is  ennobling  to 
man  himself.  It  is  never  well  to  lose  faith  in  man- 
kind, much  less  to  lose  faith  in  one's  self  as  a 
child  of  God.  When  God  pitched  his  tent  among 
men,  hope  became  flesh,  and  lighted  its  campfire 
beside  the  trail  along  which  men's  feet  go,  through 
the  valley  and  up  the  heights. 

Men  have  been  mistaken  in  calling  the  origin 
of  Jesus  supernatural.  The  trouble  is  that  ten 
per  cent,  of  the  time  we  do  not  rise  high  enough 
to  comprehend  what  is  natural.  It  seems  un- 
natural to  some  that  Bethlehem  should  have  been 
the  birthplace  of  Jesus,  because  it  was  considered 
a  lowly  place.  However,  Bethlehem  was  not  a 
lowly  place. 

Indeed,  Jesus  was  born  in  Bethlehem  because 
there  was  no  other  place  great  enough.  Lowly 
places  are  as  plentiful  as  dandelions  in  spring. 
Great  places  are  as  few  as  violets  in  winter.  A 
great  place  is  a  prepared  place.  Athens  or  Rome 
could  not  produce  Jesus.  Bethlehem  of  Judea 
could.  It  is  only  another  illustration  that  we  get 
blackberries  from  blackberry  bushes,  apples  from 
apple  trees,  roses  from  rose  bushes,  and  all  is 
natural. 

Having  come  into  the  world  at  Bethlehem,  Jesus 
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later  said,  "He  that  hath  seen  me  hath  seen  the 
Father."  Jesus  thus  pulled  back  the  curtain,  and 
we  may  look  into  a  larger  life  and  see  a  bene- 
volent God.  Jesus  was  the  revelation  of  the 
Father,  not  his  transformation.  When  Abraham 
pastured  his  flocks  by  Jordan,  God  was  just  as 
loving  toward  man,  as  when  the  shepherds  kept 
watch  over  their  flocks  on  a  certain  memorable 
night,  only  man  did  not  know  it  then. 

Jesus  transformed  men,  not  God.  His  work 
was  with  humanity  to  show  it,  that  it  was  privi- 
leged to  be  great  and  joyful  if  it  would,  for  Goo! 
was  kind. 

When  Jesus  talks  about  himself  we  learn  that 
God  is  the  great  ally.  Being  the  way,  the  truth, 
and  the  life,  he  reveals  God  as  having  a  plan  for 
humanity.  The  way  must  lead  somewhere.  The 
truth  must  guide.  The  life  must  impel  to  effort. 
With  a  road  beneath  our  feet,  a  lamp  in  our 
hands,  and  life  in  our  hearts  we  are  certain  of  a 
destiny. 

Let  ui  therefore  "rejoice  and  be  exceeding  glad." 
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I  urge  the  worth  of  the  artless  life.  We  are 
advised  from  many  quarters  to  make  life  a  fine 
art.  But  with  such  attempt  goes  the  dangerous 
tendency  to  "know-all-ism."  This  is  the  condition 
of  him  who  is  never  astonished ;  smug  gentility  and 
self-satisfaction  being  his  characteristics.  To 
counteract  this  tendency  the  artless  life  is  neces- 
sary, for  it  is  plain,  unadorned,  and  unaffected. 

The  artless  life  stands  midway  between  the 
"dirty  disciple"  and  the  "clean  Pharisee."  There 
is  a  deal  of  life  which  would  be  commendable  if  it 
carried  a  scrub-brush.  There  is  a  deal  of 
Pharisaic  cleanliness,  which  would  be  worthy  if  it 
were  less  consciously  spotless. 

The  artless  life  is  wholesome  because  it  is  un- 
sophisticated and  unconventional.  He  who  is 
possessed  by  these  qualities  is  sensitive  to  the 
touch  of  the  divine  spirit.  He  is  moved  by  that 
touch  into  expression.  When  fronted  by  a  bit  of 
landscape,  an  heroic  act,  or  notes  of  harmony, 
his  nature  vibrates  with  an  eager  response. 
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The  temperament  of  the  artless  life  determines 
its  needs.  One  of  its  frequent  necessities  is  to 
"freshen  up."  Being  capable  of  astonishment,  it 
is,  sensitive  to  everything ;  consequently  spiritual 
fatigue  is  soon  felt.  Another  necessity  felt  by 
the  man  of  the  artless  life  is  to  guard  himself.  As 
George  Herbert  tersely  put  it. 

"Who   keeps  no   guard   upon   himself   is   slack 
And  rots  to  nothing  at  the  world's  next  thaw." 

The  man  whose  life  is  free  from  straining  after 
effects,  finds  that  he  must  investigate  carefully 
the  invitations  which  press  upon  him,  to  gratify 
his  senses,  if  he  is  to  maintain  his  rustic  simpli- 
city of  spirit.  A  wrong  attitude  toward  these 
invitations  has  given  us,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
libertine,  on  the  other  hand,  the  ascetic.  To  use 
the  suggestive  phraseology  of  Herbert,  the  one 
has  rotted  into  nothing,  and  the  other  has  frozen 
into  uselessness.  Between  this  rotted  nothingness 
and  frozen  uselessness  is  the  region  of  delight. 
The  spiritual  rustic  by  living  there  fulfils  the  true 
purpose  of  existence. 

In  that  region  dwelt  Jesus.  It  is  not  true  that 
Jesus  was  riotous,  eating  and  drinking  to  de- 
bauchery; nor  is  it  true  that  he  was  the  divine 
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ascetic  who  "trod  the  wine  press  of  the  wrath  of 
God."  It  is  not  true,  as  one  has  written,  that  he 
"preached  war  against  nature,  total  severance 
from  ties  of  blood,  and  asked  from  the  disciples 
a  complete  detachment  from  the  earth  and  the 
practice  of  absolute  poverty."  Jesus  lived  as 
remote  from  asceticism  as  he  did  from  libertinism. 

With  his  nature  and  his  need  the  spiritual 
rustic  learns  to  find  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  within 
himself.  As  some  sayings  of  Jesus'  put  it,  "Ye 
shall  be  aware  that  ye  are  in  the  city  of  God  and 
ye  are  trie  city."  As  he  has  never  lost  his  faculty 
for  astonishment,  the  spiritual  rustic  is  filled 
with  wonder  at  his  unpremeditated  good  fortune. 
What  he  thought  that  he  had  to  die  to  win,  he  has 
gained  while  still  alive.  The  city  of  God  is  within 
him. 

Margaret  Fuller  once  said,  "If  we  only  knew 
how  to  look  around  us,  we  should  not  need  to 
look  above  us."  The  spiritual  rustic,  looking 
around  himself,  gains  the  practical  advantage  of 
looking  above  himself,  for  God  is  on  every  level. 
He  is  able  to  interpret  even  his  own  longing  as 
God's  voice  within  him. 
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"Like  tides  on  a  crescent  sea  beach, 
When  the  moon  is  new  and  thin, 
Into  our  hearts  high  yearnings 
Come    welling    and    surging    in, — 
Come  from   the  mystic  ocean, 
Whose   rim   no   foot   has   trod, 
Some  of  us  call  it  longing 
And   others   call   it   God." 
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There  has  always  been  a  shadow  cast  on  life 
by  some  well-meaning  people  who  have  thought 
that  hilarity  and  spirituality  are  incompatible. 
Spirituality  has  been  considered  as  being  more 
evident  in  the  lachrymose  than  in  the  laughing. 
A  judicious  use  of  the  thorn  has  been  advocated. 

But  spirituality  is  not  a  product  of  pain.  It 
is  life.  It  is  "the  supreme  moral  dynamic."  Its 
-evidences  are  not  external.  If  a  man  possesses 
health  he  is  physically  sound,  and  his  clothing, 
his  work,  his  place  of  residence,  do  not  always 
witness  to  it.  They  may  interfere  with  it.  If 
he  possesses  spirituality,  his  words  and  manner  are 
not  a  sure  sign.  They  may  deceive.  Spirituality 
is  health  of  spirit,  Tightness,  wholeness. 

Jesus'  mission  was  to  spiritualize  life,  and  his 
message  was,  "I  came  that  they  may  have  life  and 
may  have  it  abundantly."  And  the  life  which 
Christ  offered  men  was  one  with  God's  life.  "As 
the  Father  hath  life  in  himself  even  so  gave  he  to 
the  Son  also  to  have  life  in  himself."     "As  thou 
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didst  send  me  unto  the  world,  even  so  send  I  them 
unto  the  world." 

Jesus  wanted  men  to  feel  that  they  belonged  to 
God  from  the  beginning.  The  realization  of  rela- 
tionship is,  then,  another  term  for  spirituality. 
What  a  monstrous  mistake  it  has  been  to  turn 
the  sunny  message  of  Jesus,  which  was  in  sub- 
stance, "You  are  children  of  God."  into  the  dis- 
couraging doom,  "You  belong  to  Satan  by 
nature." 

It  has  been  difficult  to  get  mankind  to  realize 
its  kinship  to  God.  The  lesson  is,  "actually  to 
appreciate  that  we  are  of  God's  family,"  and  that 
naturally  as  the  flower  turns  toward  the  sun,  when 
we  are  truly  human  we  turn  toward  God. 

There  is  a  modern  Pharisaism  which  has,  in  the 
House  of  God,  a  special  parlor  for  the  spiritual. 
In  this  are  placed  certain  specimens  of  Chris- 
tianity— spiritual  specimens,  who  are  known  by 
their  manner  and  vocabulary. 

I  conceive  the  need  of  humanity  to  be  one.  One 
ambition  should  possess  all,  namely,  to  be  a  Chris- 
tian. We  do  not  need  a  cult,  but  we  need  a  so- 
ciety of  friends,  each  member  having  the  possi- 
bility of  spirituality,  the  gaining  of  which  depends 
upon  how  completely  he  realizes  his  kinship  to 
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God.  And  who  knows  how  well  any  one  realizes 
his  kinship  to  God?  Some,  who  realize  it  most, 
make  least  display  of  their  knowledge.  Some,  who 
realize  it  least,  bawl  loudest  from  the  housetop. 

"To  be  spiritually  minded  is  life."  What  mani- 
festation this  life  shall  give  in  others  is  not  for 
us  to  say.  If  a  man  possesses  it  the  world  will  ap- 
pear filled  with  the  divine  presence,  and  to  him  as 
to  Peter,  in  his  housetop  dream,  it  shall  be  re- 
vealed, that  there  is  no  one  nor  no  thing  common 
or  unclean.  Or,  he  may  accord  with  Tennyson 
in  the  thought  of  God's  immanence. 

"Speak  to  him,  thou,  for  he  hears  and  spirit  with  spirit 

can  meet; 
Closer  is  he  than  breathing  and  nearer  than  hands  and 

feet. 
And  the  ear  of  man  cannot  hear,  and  the  eye  ©f  man 

cannot  see; 
But  if  we  could  hear  and  see  this  vision — were  it  not 

He?" 

Jesus  did  not  grimly  catalogue  the  saints,  but 
revealed  to  them  their  relationship  to  God.  There- 
by he  taught  them  not  to  waste  themselves,  for, 
when  men  remember  their  kinship  to  God  they  go 
aright. 
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"Who  are  you?"  is  asked  of  the  youth  in  the 
jail  cell  when  he  awakens  from  his  drunken  sleep. 
Is  he  a  forgotten  nobody?  No !  He  has  a  home  in 
a  distant  state,  and  even  while  he  awaits  his 
call  before  the  judge  for  sentence,  the  September 
sunlight  is  flooding  the  east  garden  of  his  father's 
home  with  warmth,  and  the  chill  mists  of  the  au- 
tumn night  are  lifting  from  the  ravine  across 
the  road.  A  great  pile  of  red  and  gold  lies  under 
the  orchard  trees.  His  mother  has  placed  a  table 
in  the  sunshine,  and  on  it  has  spread  little  squares 
of  pumpkin,  and  also  sweet  corn  to  dry.  Just 
then  his  father  comes  from  the  stable  and  goes 
with  his  team  to  the  north  forty,  where  the  grain 
has  been  cut  and  thrashed,  to  plow  through  the 
long  day.  He  seems  lonesome.  Why?  The 
boy  knows,  and  these  little  common,  homely  things 
awaken  his  resolve.  Though  they  did  pick  him 
maudlin  from  the  gutter  by  the  city  park,  he  re- 
solves to  go  home  and  be  somebody,  wasting  him- 
self no  longer. 

How  spiritual  shall  he  become?  That  question 
is  his,  not  ours.     Let  him  answer  it. 
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The  Vanishing  Point  of  Vicarious  Life 

Jesus  said,  "All  things  whatsoever  ye  would 
that  men  should  do  unto  you,  even  so  do  ye  also 
unto  them."  This  is  a  concise  statement  of  the 
Christian  life.  What  has  been  called  another  ex- 
pression of  the  same  thought,  has  been  made  by 
the  use  of  the  term  "vicarious,"  suffering  for  an- 
other. Jesus  himself  has  been  called  a  vicarious 
sacrifice,  and  it  has  become  an  interpretation  of 
his  gospel,  that  suffering  for  others  must  ever  be 
found  among  men. 

Vicarious,  as  an  adjective  descriptive  of  a  true 
life  principle,  has  two  aspects.  From  one  point 
of  view  it  expresses  the  helpful  thing.  From  an- 
other point  of  view  there  is  discoverable  danger  in 
it. 

Vicarious  life  means  suffering  for  others,  so  far 
as  my  relation  to  society  is  concerned.  It  also 
means  others  suffering  for  me,  considered  from 
the  social  standpoint.  While  it  is  intended  to  be 
a  principle  of  unselfish  life,  it  may  become  a  prin- 
ciple  of   selfish  life.      The   thing  which  is   good 
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from  one  point  of  view  is  clearly  wrong  from  the 
other.     Thus  we  are  in  a  dilemma. 

To  extricate  ourselves,  let  us  ask, — what  is 
the  purpose  of  vicarious  living?  Is  it  good  in 
itself  or  good  for  the  result  it  yields?  If  it  is 
good  in  itself,  we  shall  go  on  forever,  serving  and 
being  served,  and  we  shall  never  reach  a  result. 
We  shall  bow  and  scrape  to  each  other  in  true 
Oriental  fashion. 

Vicarious  life  is  good  only  for  what  it  may  yield. 
When  it  attains  that  end,  then  further  vicarious 
life  is  unnecessary.  The  end  of  all  service  is  in- 
dividual self-sufficiency.  Suffering  for  others 
rightly  directed  lessens  the  need  for  it.  If,  after 
suffering  awhile  for  another,  there  remains  as 
much  need  for  it,  something  is  wrong,  either  with 
the  one  for  whom  we  suffer,  or  with  the  quality 
of  our  suffering.  The  world  should  be  a  place  of 
accumulating  pleasure,  not  an  arena  for  endless 
pain. 

The  social  millenium  is  as  far  distant  as  the 
time  required  for  vicarious  life  to  make  itself 
unnecessary.  Therefore,  it  is  the  individualist 
and  not  the  socialist  who  will  redeem  society.  If 
the  service  rendered  to  a  man  be  of  the  proper 
character;  he  will  grow  stronger  constantly,  and 
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there  will  be  decreasing  need  for  any  one  serving 
him.  The  end  of  vicarious  life  is  to  make  an  in- 
dividual, who  can  serve  himself,  and  further,  who 
will  serve  himself,  and  whose  demands  upon  others 
diminish  each  day. 

We  may  test  the  worth  of  everything  thus — will 
the  acceptance  of  this  thing  make  us  more  inde- 
pendent of  it?  Any  habit  or  amusement  which 
creates  dependence  upon  it,  and  desire  for  it,  is 
of  dubious  worth.  The  thing,  whose  acceptance 
makes  it  more  possible  to  live  without  it,  is  of 
real  value.  It  is  man's  business  to  lessen  the  need 
for  vicarious  life.  Some  may  say  that  this  teach- 
ing minimizes  the  so-called  divine  law  of  sacrifice. 
It  does  minimize  a  certain  half-conception  of  the 
law  of  sacrifice. 

Ever  since  I  learned  that  Abraham's  knife  did 
not  reach  the  breast  of  Isaac,  I  have  ceased  to  con- 
sider sacrifice  a  necessary  smart.  I  think  now, 
that  every  sacrifice  makes  less  necessary  the  next. 
The  days  of  suffering  diminish,  as  men  get  individ- 
ually more  self-sufficient.  Jesus  is  denied  in  the 
house  of  his  friends,  if  they  do  not  grow  in  in- 
dividual invulnerability.  Achilles'  heel  gave  him 
need  for  a  protecting  sandal,  but  he  had  no  need 
for  a  helmet. 
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Only  weakness  demands  service.  No  one  should 
receive  any  service  which  he  is  able  to  render  to  him- 
self. The  call  for  equality  came  from  inferiority. 
The  man  who  is  dependent  upon  others,  while  he 
has  a  chance  to  be  self-supporting,  loses  the  re- 
spect of  self  and  others,  and  is  headed  for  the 
potter's  field  of  indolence. 

Individualism  is  the  ideal  for  life,  because  the 
end  of  social  service  is  not  service,  but  to  obviate 
the  necessity  for  it.  The  only  call  for  social  ser- 
vice should  be  that  which  comes  from  a  widening 
field.  But  generally,  it  comes  from  a  narrowed, 
dependent  man. 

The  end  of  all  vicarious  life  is  to  make  each  man 
his  own  vicar. 
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The  Luxury  of  Room 

"We  have  no  right  to  luxuries.  Our  rights  end 
with  necessities.  It  is  criminal  for  us  to  have 
luxuries,  if  others,  having  honestly  tried  to  gain 
the  necessities,  are  denied  them.  Luxuries  are 
gratifications  for  the  senses  and  are  costly."  This 
is  the  common  interpretation  of  the  teaching  of 
Jesus.  How  then  can  I  say  a  favorable  word  for 
the  luxury  of  room?  Without  undue  violence  to 
that  interpretation  I  think  it  may  be  done  thus : 

Room  gratifies  the  senses  and  costs.  It  grati- 
fies the  spiritual  sense,  and  costs  the  things  which 
it  is  best  to  deny  oneself.  For  instance,  one  may 
dissipate  in  his  narrow  cell  of  flesh.  Let  him  cease 
dissipation  and  live  in  the  roominess  of  the  spirit. 

Beside  the  gratification  and  the  cost,  room  is  a 
necessity.  The  dwarfing  of  man's  spirit,  because 
he  does  not  purchase  for  himself  room,  is  some- 
thing that  needs  no  proof  and  hardly  needs  illus- 
tration. Two  of  our  greatest  evils  are  partisan- 
ship and  competition,  or,  in  plainer  language, 
prejudice  and  selfishness.     Prejudice  and  selfish- 
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ness  are  the  passions  of  a  dwarfed  spirit ;  a  spirit 
crooked  and  doubled  upon  itself,  because  there  is 
lack  of  room.  If  man  would  go  out  into  a  wider 
space  where  the  spiritual  air  is  clearer,  where  the 
breath  of  Heaven  would  fan  his  passion-heated 
cheeks,  this  dwarfing  of  life  would  not  occur.  It 
is  possible  for  giants  to  develop  out  of  dwarf's 
if  there  be  room. 

In  the  spring  I  may  forget  to  uncover  a  plant 
in  my  yard.  It  begins  to  grow  in  its  dark, 
cramped  place.  I  think  of  it  finally,  and  hasten 
to  release  it — spreading  out  its  yellowish-white 
branches  and  tendrils  in  the  sunshine,  uncoiling 
them  and  giving  them  room.  The  response  is  not 
immediate,  but  daily  it  grows  greener,  stretching 
itself  and  overcoming  its  handicap,  until  it  finally 
becomes  what  the  season  warrants. 

Thus,  if  we  could  throw  our  partisan  and  com- 
peting humanity  into  the  roomy  space  meant  for  it, 
gradually  the  dwarf  in  human  nature  would  be- 
come the  giant. 

With  the  creation  of  every  soul  God  gives  it 
open  space.  Every  birth  is  a  repetition  of  Adam 
and  Eden.  When  God  make  the  first  man,  he 
spaced  out  room  for  him.  He  gave  him  his  Eden 
— his  chance.     What  a  luxury  that  was!     Adam 
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was  unconscious  of  it  and  forfeited  it!  He  did 
not  pay  the  price  necessary  to  retain  it. 

What  is  room?  It  is  physical  and  spiritual 
space  for  life.  Primarily,  it  is  spiritual  space, 
but  I  like  my  spiritual  space  combined  with  physi- 
cal space.  I  like  my  doors  to  open  on  the  coun- 
try, and  if  landscapes  in  oil  do  not  hang  on  my 
walls,  landscapes  by  the  Great  Artist  may  be  seen 
from  every  window. 

I  believe  that  I  have  come  upon  the  true  social- 
ism. I  know  not  how  many  people  enjoy  the 
same  room  I  do.  I  know  not  how  many  look  upon 
the  same  pictures.  Nor  do  I  care.  There  is  no 
competition  in  the  matter.  Perhaps  our  several 
lines  of  vision  cross  each  other,  as  do  Marconi 
messages.  This  is  unconscious  socialism.  The 
trouble  with  the  kind  of  which  we  hear  so  much 
is  its  consciousness.  It  has  its  sore  spot.  It  is 
always  grappling  or  smiting   somebody. 

When  we  cease  to  quarrel  and  learn  to  get  the 
worth  of  room,  unflustered  and  unannoyed  be- 
cause others  are  getting  the  worth  of  the  same 
room,  we  shall  have  become  citizens  in  God's  com- 
mune. 

Only  that  person  who  has  the  joyous  nature 
appreciates  room.     It  was  that  disposition  which 
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enabled  Jesus  to  lay  hold  upon  the  outlook  God 
had  given  him.  Nazareth  was  his  room,  physi- 
cally.    Truth  was  his  room,  spiritually. 

How  often  Jesus  went  up  to  the  top  of  that  hill 
back  of  his  mother's  house,  and  looked  over  the 
land  of  Galilee!  Snowy  Hermon  towered  in  the 
north;  to  the  west  lay  the  sparkling  waters  of 
the  Mediterranean;  to  the  south  was  the  plain  of 
Esdraelon.  And  how  his  soul  grew  as  he  looked, 
and  what  a  sense  of  ownership  of  that  wondrous 
land  came  to  him!  Yet,  when  other  boys  and 
young  men  climbed  that  hill  with  him,  he  did  not 
say, — "This  is  mine — mine!  Get  out  of  here!" 
However,  one  time,  when  he  returned  to  Nazareth, 
the  people  who  had  not  been  on  the  hilltop  drove 
him  away. 

Furthermore,  Jesus  went  for  thirty  years  in 
the  spiritual  room  of  truth,  and  urged  others  to 
share  the  space  with  him,  and  when  he  departed  he 
left  truth  full  of  possibilities  for  the  thousands 
of  generations  to  come. 

Every  one  has  spiritual  room,  no  matter  what 
his  physical  conditions  are.  I  knew  a  man  in  a 
certain  city,  which  is  a  haunt  of  hindrances  and 
a  den  of  dubious  things,  who  stood  behind  a  high 
desk,  shut  in  by  wire  netting,  and  for  eight  hours 
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or  more  each  day  had  latitude  and  longitude  six 
by  eight  feet.  Yet  this  man  exulted  in  the  roomy 
spaces  of  the  spirit.  And  without  neglecting  his 
duties  he  went  far  afield  in  pleasant  paths  where 
thought  and  love  led  on  forever. 

There  are  some  people  whose  vision  flattens 
itself  against  their  surroundings  like  lead  balls 
against  armor  plate,  and  drops  spent  and  useless. 
Others  have  vision  which  pierces  everything,  and 
goes  into  the  space  beyond.  Such  are  never  shut 
in. 

I  know  an  old  man  in  a  country  town,  who 
weaves  rugs.  He  has  been  doing  it  as  long  as  I 
can  remember.  It  seems  that  each  rug  he  weaves 
is  better  than  the  preceding  one.  He  has  an  eye 
on  his  room,  and  feels  pardonable  satisfaction 
with  his  work.  The  value  of  that  room  is  not  al- 
together in  dollars  and  cents.  The  inspiration 
which  this  old  man  gains  from  seeing  his  room, 
as  he  works,  is  what  all  men  need,  nor  only  in  work 
but  in  all  life. 
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The  admirable  thing  in  the  life  of  the  Hebrew 
people  was  their  belief  that  the  Palestinian  hills 
were  God's  door  yard  and  garden.  It  may  have 
made  them  a  little  intolerant  of  other  people  whose 
hills  they  thought  were  not  included  in  that  door 
yard,  yet  they  gained,  from  the  belief  that  hill 
and  vale  and  pasture  were  hallowed  by  God's  foot- 
prints what  we  have  lost,  namely,  the  sense  of 
God's  nearness.  There  was  significance  to  them 
in  the  shower  cloud  shouldering  across  the  valley, 
the  bath  of  sunshine  on  the  hillside,  and  the  whis- 
pering of  the  intimate  trees.  Nothing  will  take 
the  place  in  human  life  of  this  sensitivenesss  to 
natural  environment,  which  discerns  God  express- 
ing himself  in  all  things. 

If  men  to-day  feel  that  they  must  doubt  the 
history  and  geography  of  Eden,  they  should  real- 
ize that  the  value  of  the  Eden  story  for  them  in 
not  contained  in  those  things.  Eden  furnishes 
a  unique  experience.  Eden,  prior  to  its  tragedy, 
represents  trustfulness  and  freshness.    It  is  morn- 
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ing  in  the  life  of  man.  The  dew  sparkles  on  the 
grass;  man's  face  is  free  from  care  and  perplex- 
ity; his  every  sense  is  responsive  to  the  environ- 
ing beauty.  Life  is  unspoiled  and  God's  revela- 
tion is  new.  There  is  no  measuring,  no  calcula- 
tion, no  agonizing,  no  supplication,  because  man 
is  God's  spirit.  This  is  the  message  of  Eden  to 
the  twentieth  century:  If  men  keep  their  spirit- 
ual sensitiveness  without  callous  they  may  experi- 
ence a  continual  revelation  of  God.  If  they  try 
to  measure  God's  spirit  as  they  do  lumber  or 
beans,  they  will  lose  or  miss  it. 

"What  then,"  is  asked,  "is  the  secret  of  the 
Morning  Spirit?"  Since  Jesus,  from  his  word 
and  manner,  appeared  as  one  ever  living  at  the 
morning  hour  of  the  day,  we  should  expect  some- 
where in  his  words  to  find  that  secret  betrayed. 
So  it  is.  He  said,  "I  and  the  Father  are  one," 
which  means  that  his  faith  was  based  on  a  contin- 
uous revelation.  Let  man  to-day  find  a  new  revela- 
tion of  God,  or  dscover  one  which  has  ever  existed 
but  as  yet  has  been  unnoticed,  and  joy  will  smile 
upon  his  countenance  and  echo  from  his  lips. 
He  should  not  expect  the  revelation  to  be  identical 
with  the  old.  God's  messages  are  not  mimeo- 
graphed from  an  original.     Every  one  is  an  ori- 
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ginal.  There  resulted  from  such  messages,  or 
revelations,  an  Elijah,  a  Jeremiah,  an  Amos,  a 
Paul,  and  there  will  never  be  duplicates  of  them, 
but  there  will  be  just  as  worthy  prophets  and 
apostles  in  the  future.  God's  revelation  changes 
and  thus  his  human  creatures  become  individual 
men. 
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Let  us  have  a  really  uncommon  person  and  he 
will  be  leaven  in  the  meal  of  life. 

Jesus  was  the  most  uncommon  man  in  Palestine. 
In  fact  so  uncommon,  that  he  was  misunderstood 
by  the  common  people  of  all  stations.  The  com- 
mon poor  followed  him  for  the  loaves  and  fishes. 
The  common  intellectual  followed  him  for  the  sake 
of  argument.  The  common  authorities  followed 
him  to  put  him  to  death.  The  different  classes 
of  common  society  to-day  assume  much  the  same 
attitude  toward  Jesus. 

A  really  uncommon  man  may  pray  the  prayer 
of  the  Pharisee  and  not  be  a  hypocrite, — "I  thank 
thee  I  am  not  as  the  rest  of  men."  The  prayer 
is  good.  In  the  case  of  the  Pharisee,  the  prayer 
was  wrong.     He  was  as  the  rest  of  men. 

This  prayer  cannot  be  sincere  devotion  on  the 
part  of  one  who  runs  to  catch  the  first  car  to 
notoriety.  It  cannot  be  used  as  a  grace  before 
the  m^al  of  luxury,  or  uttered  between  the  acts 
of  the  melodrama  of  pleasure.     It  was  hypocrisy 
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on  the  lips  of  the  Pharisee,  because  he  did  not 
know  his  own  heart  and  did  not  wish  to;  nor  did 
he  know  others,  for  he  was  unsympathetic.  When 
a  Pharisee  is  really  not  an  extortioner,  an  adul- 
terer, or  a  publican,  his  prayer  is  perfect  and  he 
is  an  uncommon  Pharisee. 

Conservatism  has  been  the  brake  on  the  rapidly 
revolving  wheels  of  life  down  the  track  of  time. 
But  conservatism  may  run  to  extremes.  It  has 
gone  to  extremes  when  it  puts  too  great  trust  in 
the  common  people.  To-day  conservative  demo- 
cracy has  degenerated  into  socialism,  through  over 
emphasis  of  the  common  people  and  their  sup- 
posed virtues. 

Conservatism,  if  its  is  again  to  be  a  virtue,  must 
challenge  the  cause  of  the  uncommon  people.  The 
aristocracy  of  uncommonness  and  true  democracy 
are  one. 

It  is  no  longer  possible  to  think  that  common 
people  conserve  democracy.  To-day,  it  is  the 
common  people  with  their  common  sins,  common 
prejudices,  common  selfishness,  common  dirt, 
common  disease,  common  squalor,  common  money, 
and  common  luxury,  who  stand  in  the  way  of  the 
realization  of  democratic  ideals. 
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The  ideal  life  of  uncommonness  is  not  easy, — 
that  is  the  reason  it  is  uncommon. 

Conservatism,  aristocracy,  democracy,  and  un- 
commonness are  words  too  seldom  considered  as 
having  a  possible  interrelation.  But  we  find  com- 
mon people,  liberality,  lowliness  and  democracy 
on  every  tongue.  The  result  is  that  this  period 
of  American  life  will  be  set  down  in  history  fifty 
years  hence,  as  "The  Period  of  the  Great  In- 
anity," when  President,  senators,  representatives, 
school  men,  and  artisans,  thought  and  talked 
about  three  or  four  things  only. 

Authority,  to-day,  considers  that  its  business 
is  to  knock  the  heads  of  all  who  dare  to  rise 
above  the  pool  of  common  thought.  It  calls  every 
one  who  comes  up  to  breathe  a  heretic. 

My  word  against  commonness  is  that  it  has  an 
odor  of  boiled  cabbage  about  it.  Boiled  cabbage 
is  good  occasionally,  but  as  a  continual  diet  it 
fails  to  awaken  enthusiasm  for  dining.  There  are 
people  who  live  in  a  boiled  cabbage  mental,  spirit- 
ual, and  social  atmosphere.  Their  thinking,  reli- 
gion, and  society  are  tainted.  There  is  nothing 
smells  worse  than  this,  unless  it  be  a  dead  dog. 

I  accuse  the  false  estimate  of  the  worth  of  com- 
monness as  responsible  for  much  sin,  selfishness, 
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mental  and  physical  ill  health,  social  stagnation, 
and  faction.  I  commend  the  aristocracy  of  un- 
commonness  as  the  royal  road  to  peace,  power, 
usefulness,  and  to  real  democracy,  which  is  the 
religion  of  Jesus. 

Jesus,  as  the  uncommon  man,  had  the  uncom- 
mon ability  to  lift  people  above  their  common 
selves.  He  had  the  power  to  convict  them  of 
their  commonness,  and  then  allure  them  to  their 
best.  The  best  in  life  lies  deep,  and  the  common 
man  is  not  a  persistent  excavator.  That  remains 
for  the  man  who  belongs  to  the  aristocracy  of 
uncommonness. 
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Climbing  Trees 

There  are  two  mental  conditions, — perplexity, 
and  search  for  knowledge.  A  perplexed  man  is 
chased  up  a  tree.  A  man  who  searches  for  knowl- 
edge voluntarily  goes  up  a  tree.  Zaccheus,  a 
chance  acquaintance  of  Jesus,  was  a  man  search- 
ing for  knowledge,  who  climbed  a  tree. 

There  are  various  evidences  that  Zaccheus  was 
not  perplexed.  He  had  a  lucrative  position,  being 
collector  of  customs  for  the  Roman  Empire.  He 
was  rich.  He  had  a  pleasant  home  in  a  city  of 
palms.  He  had  friends.  Circumstances,  then, 
had  not  put  him  up  a  tree,  but  he  climbed  one  of 
his  own  accord. 

There  are  three  classes  of  people;  those  who 
get  on  but  never  get  up;  those  who  get  on  and 
are  chased  up;  those  who  get  on  and  voluntarily 
go  up.  The  people  of  the  first  class  are  material- 
ists. Those  of  the  second  class  are  pessimists. 
To  the  third  class  belong  the  sons  of  laughter. 

One  afternoon  in  early  spring,  about  three  or 
four   o'clock,   Jesus  passed  through  Jericho,  on 
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his  way  to  Jerusalem.  Jericho  was  the  "City 
of  Palms,"  with  its  gardens  of  roses.  It  was  a 
place  of  business.  It  was  also  a  place  where  a 
man  might  dream.  In  zero  climates  men  do  not 
have  day  dreams. 

Let  us  look  in  Jericho  on  this  spring  afternoon, 
for  a  man,  who,  though  not  perplexed,  wants  to 
see  from  the  widest  outlook,  and  has  imagination 
to  help  him.  He  need  not  be  lazily  inactive.  He 
may  be  in  business.     He  is. 

He  is  the  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  of  Jericho. 
He  is  Zaccheus,  little  of  stature,  yet  big  in  head 
and  heart.  He  tries  to  elbow  through  the  crowd, 
but  is  not  able.  In  his  own  garden  is  a  sycamore 
tree,  which  arches  the  narrow  roadway.  Zaccheus 
climbs  this  tree,  and  leaning  on  its  great  trunk 
waits  to  see  the  Northern  Prophet. 

What  did  he  overcome?  He  overcame  the 
handicap  of  the  crowd.  Up  the  tree  he  was  an 
individual.  But  he  was  lost  in  the  crowd,  as  we 
are  in  a  day  of  folks  and  foolishness. 

Little  of  stature,  he  was  limited  by  nature. 
That  is  the  way  God  makes  folks.  He  limits  them 
in  order  to  bring  out  their  resourcefulness.  Zac- 
cheus overcame  his  physical  defect  by  his  mental 
resourcefulness. 
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Again,  he  overcame  the  need  for  reliance  on 
hearsay.  He  ran  on  before.  Some  folks  run  on 
behind — taggers  through  life.  Zaccheus  saw  for 
himself.  He  was  self-reliant.  With  the  eager- 
ness of  a  big  boy  he  climbed  the  tree  to  see  for 
himself.  Becoming  as  a  child  again,  he  entered 
the  Kingdom. 

Here  is  one  of  the  great  pictures  of  the  New 
Testament.  The  old  sycamore  with  five-foot 
Zaccheus  in  it,  twisting  his  neck  to  see  the  com- 
ing Jesus;  sunlight  in  the  branches,  falling  in 
spotted  shadows  on  the  garden  walk ;  birds  flitting 
back  and  forth  from  limb  to  limb;  the  shade  of 
the  tree  reaching  across  the  roadway,  in  whose 
coolness  Jesus  stops,  gratefully,  and  looks  up. 
There  is  Zaccheus  above  him,  with  a  boyish  light 
in  his  blue  eyes.  The  soft  wind  plays  with  his 
scant  hair.  His  heart  thumps  so  he  can  near  it. 
He  hangs  half  over  the  limb.     The  Master  calls. 

Zaccheus  went  up  carefully.  He  comes  down 
recklessly.  He  hangs  by  one  hand  a  moment, 
then  drops  on  his  hands  and  feet  in  the  dust  be- 
fore Jesus.  He  gets  up,  brushing  off  the  dust. 
He  has  seen  Jesus.  Zaccheus  is  immortal  in  the 
story  of  our  Lord. 

We  close  our  eyes  as  we  think  of  that  scene  and 
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we  can  smell  the  rose  odor  in  the  air.  The  scene 
changes  like  a  vanishing  picture.  Foreign  things 
fade  out  and  home  things  fill  in.  The  flat-roofed 
house  is  gone,  and  the  palm  garden  too.  Instead 
we  see  a  farm-house  and  orchard.  A  white  dusty 
roadway  lies  in  the  summer  heat.  An  orchard 
tree  stretches  out  above  it.  A  boy  sits  among  its 
branches.  Chickens  walk  leisurely  across  the 
road,  leaving  tracks  in  the  dust.  Guineas  call  in 
their  sing-song  fashion.  Down  in  the  back  lot  a 
peacock,  on  the  rail  fence,  crys  shrilly. 

It  is  circus  day  and  the  parade  is  to  pass  the 
farm-house  at  the  edge  of  the  town.  That  is  why 
the  boy  waits  in  the  tree.  He  hears  the  steam 
calliope,  coming  down  the  road.  It  draws  near 
and  passes,  sounding  like  a  cathedral  organ  to 
him. 

Becoming  as  little  children  again,  we  climb  the 
trees  by  life's  roadside,  and  the  shrill  calliope 
things  sound  as  the  harmonies  of  great  organs. 
Life  becomes  an  adventure,  and  we  never  fail  com- 
pletely. We  get  among  the  immensities  of  life, 
which,  curiously  enough,  are  below  us  in  the  road- 
way. 
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It  is  a  mistaken  conception  of  work  to  suppose 
that  it  must  be  stopped  to  gain  rest.  When  Jesus 
said  that  men  were  to  learn  of  him  as  a  means  to 
gaining  rest  for  their  souls,  he  did  not  mean  that 
they  were  to  desert  their  work,  but  they  were  to 
make  a  new  adjustment  of  themselves  to  their 
work.  They  were  to  take  his  yoke  upon  them  and 
thus  find  rest  while  at  work. 

The  rest,  of  which  Jesus  spoke,  was  not  an 
ethereal  soul-calm,  or  peace  attained  by  indiffer- 
ence to  pain  and  burden  of  mind  and  body.  The 
rest  of  Jesus  was  bodily  and  mentally,  as  well  as 
spiritually,  experienced. 

No  triple  division  of  our  natures  should  be 
made,  which  says — "This  is  body,  and  this  is 
mind,  and  this  is  soul.  Let  the  body  go,  for  it  is 
inferior.  The  mind  is  a  little  higher,  but  the 
soul  is  what  must  be  trained  first."  A  tripartite 
man  is  a  discord.  The  soul  cannot  exist  on  earth 
without  a  body  and  a  mind.  Rest  for  one  is  rest 
for  all. 
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The  rest  of  Jesus  is  the  ideal  for  the  entire  man. 

Let  us  suppose  that  a  person,  fatigued  greatly 
in  body,  or  in  mind,  or  both,  should  enter  a  ser- 
vice in  some  church,  and  hear  the  invitation — 
"Come  unto  me  and  I  will  give  you  rest."  He  is 
stirred  to  respond.  It  is  Sunday  night.  Monday 
he  returns  to  his  labor.  The  labor  is  exhausting, 
the  hours  long,  and  the  pay  is  not  the  best.  So 
he  is  fatigued  and  worried.  The  Sunday  evening 
resolve  was  sincere,  so  far  as  his  spiritual  nature 
was  concerned,  but  the  conditions  of  his  work  are 
such  that  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  experience 
the  rest  of  which  Jesus  spoke.  The  competition 
of  life,  which  is  due  to  its  socialization,  denies  him 
rest. 

When  the  message  of  Jesus  was  first  spoken, 
where  the  blue  waves  of  Galilee  lapped  the  sand 
whereon  fishing-boats  were  drawn  up,  a  man  could 
come  to  Jesus  and  find  rest  because  his  burdens 
could  be  unloosened  by  his  own  fingers.  That  was 
the  time  when,  if  men  were  cold,  and  hungry,  and 
hopeless  in  the  morning,  after  the  unrewarded  toil 
of  the  night,  a  few  fish  broiled  on  coals  satisfied 
them.  They  were  not  disturbed  by  the  fear  that 
some  competitor  had  caught  a  net  full,  and  was 
that  moment   capturing  the  trade   of  their  cus- 
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tomers  in  the  village.  They  could  fearlessly  wait 
till  evening  and  try  again. 

Now,  we  are  crowded  in  our  activities.  The 
ruling  spirit  is  competition.  No  man  can  get 
rest  in  work  as  long  as  that  spirit  controls.  The 
physical,  mental,  and  spiritual  fatigue  of  a  so- 
cialized life  can  be  rested  only  by  all  people  taking 
the  yoke  of  individualism. 

This  yoke  is  not  a  cross.  It  symbolizes  life 
and  joy.  The  yoke  of  Jesus  carries  us  back  from 
Calvary  further  than  three  years.  His  yoke  was 
taken  before  he  began  to  be  an  itinerant  preacher. 
He  was  longer  preacher  with  his  hands  at  the  car- 
penter bench,  than  preacher  with  his  tongue  in 
street  and  highway.  And,  during  that  longer  min- 
istry, he  preached  most  effectively  by  his  work, 
because  he  realized  its  nobility. 

The  burden  of  that  preaching  was,  "Cease  being 
envious;  devote  yourself  to  your  task,  and  let 
others  do  their  work  as  well  as  they  can."  Jesus 
always  co-operated.  It  was  not  the  co-operation 
of  communism,  but  of  an  individual  devotion  to 
what  was  right. 
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Longfellow's  phrase — "the  world  rolls  into 
Light,"  is  the  creed  of  the  optimist.  However, 
society  may  go  forward  and  the  individual  may 
lag  behind.  Civilization  may  exceed  the  civilized. 
Man  may  make  a  fine  machine  and  he  be  less 
fine.  He  may  send  his  message  around  the  world 
in  a  fraction  of  an  hour,  but  that  message  may  be 
commonplace.  Man  may  cross  the  river  on  a  steel 
trestle  in  the  Pullman  of  a  train  which  will  run 
sixty  miles  an  hour,  and  yet,  he  may  be  less  able 
and  willing  to  see  and  understand  the  life  outside 
the  window  than  when  he  crossed  the  river  on  a 
ferry  and  rode  onward  by  the  stage  coach.  There 
may  be  place  for  the  question — "Does  the  fresh- 
ness of  man's  spirit  tend  to  leave  him  as  he  creates 
so  many  wonderful  things  with  his  hands?" 

There  are  those  whose  daily  world  is  composed 
of  their  own  labor.  It  excludes  all  thought  of 
the  relationships  and  the  variety  life  possesses. 
Their  perception  is  limited.  Again,  there  are 
others,  grown  into  that  state  of  callous  conscience 
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where  sensitiveness  to  moral  distinctions  has  been 
lost.  Conditions  of  life,  which  were  once  so  far 
below  their  ideals  that  they  smote  hard  upon  the 
soul,  now  aii:  accepted  without  a  protest.  Still 
others  are  satisfied  with  the  artificial  pleasures  of 
life  and  have  deserted  the  world  of  nature.  An 
ingenius  contrivance  gives  more  pleasure  to  such 
than  the  beauty  of  a  natural  object. 

No  one  of  limited  outlook,  callous  conscience, 
or  taste  for  artificiality,  has  the  necessary  spirit- 
ual susceptibibility  for  true  optimism.  Outlook 
and  conscience  and  taste  need  a  corrective. 
Significant  advice  of  Paul  to  Timothy  comes  to 
mind.  "I  exhort  you,  first  of  all,  that  prayers 
be  made  that  we  may  lead  a  tranquil  and  quiet 
life  in  godliness  and  gravity."  Now,  as  then,  the 
need  may  be  written  thus — the  return  of  the  life  of 
reality,  where  God  is  more  to  man  and  man  is 
less  to  himself. 
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Temple  or  Psalm 

An  ancestor  of  Jesus  aspired  to  build  a  temple 
in  the  Holy  City.  That  work  was  denied  him.  In- 
stead David  wrote  a  psalm.  That  accepted  al- 
ternative, centuries  before  the  appearance  of 
Jesus,  was  an  intimation  of  what  he  would  teach. 

David,  filled  with  sorrow  at  the  thought  of  the 
denied  glory  of  a  temple,  unconsciously  won  for 
himself  a  far  greater  glory,  by  writing  a  psalm. 
The  optimistic  Jesus  taught  men  to  look  for  the 
great  compensation  of  a  spirit,  which  expresses 
its  aspiration,  not  in  visible  material,  but  by  invisi- 
ble sentiment.  And,  as  the  courts  and  columns  of 
the  Solomonic  temple  shall  be  forgotten,  while  the 
words  of  the  Davidic  psalm, — "The  Lord  is  my 
Shepherd," — are  yet  speaking  from  the  lips  of 
faith,  so  no  material  representation  of  righteous- 
ness has  an  enduring  worth  equal  to  that  of  the 
spiritual  peering  of  a  Jesus-taught  soul. 

Temple  or  psalm  suggests  a  study  of  the  life 
worth  while.  There  is  a  hostility  between  the 
material  and  the  spiritual,  as  they  are  found  to- 
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day.  I  see  no  reason  why  there  should  not  come 
a  time,  when  this  hostility  shall  cease,  when  the 
material  shall  lead  to  the  spiritual.  This  will  be 
when  the  self-sufficiency  of  the  material  has  been 
found  unreliable. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  could  better  lose  all  abil- 
ity to  build  temples,  than  lose  the  instinct  for 
God  that  breathes  forth  as  a  psalm. 

Yet,  while  one  may  prefer  a  certain  type  of 
life,  it  is  important,  that  he  should  not  allow  his 
dislikes  to  repudiate  entirely  their  objects.  Man 
lives  by  his  dislikes,  as  well  as  his  likes.  Were 
there  nothing  to  hate  there  would  be  nothing  to 
love. 

A  few  days  ago,  at  evening,  the  thunder-heads 
were  in  the  east  and  north,  and  lightning  played 
across  them  forebodingly.  But  the  west  and 
south  were  all  the  more  pronounced,  by  contrast, 
in  their  message  of  peace  and  glory. 

It  is  contrast  which  shows  the  life  worth  while. 
The  temple  represents  hurry,  jealousy,  competi- 
tion. The  psalm  denotes  trust  in  God.  The 
temple  is  outside  endeavor.  The  psalm  is  inside 
condition.  The  builder  of  a  temple  does  not  him- 
self gain  the  benefit.  The  writer  of  a  psalm  does 
profit  by  it. 
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A  French  journeyman,  having  climbed  a  long 
step-ladder,  sits  at  the  top,  copying  the  carvings 
from  a  cathedral  facade  upon  his  parchment.  The 
builder  of  the  cathedral  did  not  get  half  the  joy 
that  this  vagabond  artist  does,  because  the 
former  did  not  take  time  to  enjoy. 

The  temple  represents  the  many;  the  psalm 
represents  one  man.  Measure  the  age  not  by  the 
kind  of  men  it  produces,  but  the  kind  of  man  it 
yields.  The  temple  stands  for  social  commonness. 
The  psalm  stands  for  profitable  oneness.  Man 
needs,  to-day,  to  ask  himself,  "Am  I  profitable  to 
myself?"  The  profitable  oneness  idea  will  give 
us  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  because  it  will  estab- 
lish it  in  each  man's  life. 

In  religion,  citizenship,  and  business  a  man's 
oneness  determines  the  character  of  his  activity. 
In  religion  it  keeps  him  from  impractical  enthu- 
siasm. In  citizenship  it  develops  his  principles. 
In  business  it  teaches  that  selfishness  is  unprofita- 
able  for  the  man  himself. 

The  temple  stands  for  trammeled  endeavor. 
The  psalm  stands  for  a  free  thought  and  a  free 
hand.  The  temple  stands  for  distrust.  The 
psalm  stands  for  confidence.  There  is  nothing  as 
important  as  unlimited  opportunity  for  each  per- 
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son.  Competition,  which  is  two  men  trying  to  beat 
each  other,  darkens  our  life.  The  bravery  of 
single  souls  gives  way  to  the  cringing  attitude  of 
the  cowardly  crowd. 

From  these  contrasts  we  see,  that  the  task  each 
person  should  set  himself  is  to  write  a  psalm — in 
words  and  in  work.  The  psalm  spirit  emphasizes 
joy.  It  sees  God  in  every  thing,  and  makes  each 
man  his  own  priest.  It  eliminates  doubt,  taking 
life  out  of  glancing  moonbeams,  and  the  thicken- 
ing fog,  and  gives  it  instead  the  full  benefit  of  sun- 
shine and  laughter. 
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A  Glad  Exterior 

In  Jesus'  mountain  sermon  his  desire  that  men 
strive  to  lessen  the  appearances  which  depress, 
and  even  by  their  dress  awaken  joy,  is  hinted  in 
words  concerning  the  religious  custom  of  fasting 
at  that  time. 

"When  ye  fast  be  not  as  the  hypocrites,  of  a  sad 
countenance;  for  they  disfigure  their  faces  that 
they  may  be  seen  of  men  to  fast.  But  thou,  when 
thou  fastest,  anoint  thy  head  and  wash  thy  face; 
that  thou  be  not  seen  of  men  to  fast." 

When  we  remember  that  anointing  the  head  and 
washing  the  face  were  evidences  of  good  feeling 
and  joy,  this  recommendation  of  Jesus  has  much 
significance.  Even  when  one  is  heartily  sorry  for 
sins,  he  is  to  endeavor  to  keep  from  depressing 
any  one  else  by  his  demeanor  or  dress. 

With  the  austerity  which  was  born  of  a  mis- 
taken conception  of  Jesus  there  went  a  proclama- 
tion that  any  gaiety  of  dress  was  the  devil's  sug- 
gestion. Such  announcement  surrendered  an  ef- 
fective weapon  to  Satan.     It  gave  to  him  the  aid 
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of  the  joy  which  bodies  itself  in  color  and  bright- 
ness of  apparel.  This  strikes  deeper  into  life  than 
we  may  suppose  at  first  glance.  When,  in  the  sun- 
light of  the  gayest  morning  of  the  springtime,  the 
hillside  wears  a  profusion  of  flowers  that  some  one 
other  than  man  arranged,  we  should  not  care  how 
many  flowers  are  placed  upon  a  hat  or  woven  into 
the  texture  of  a  garment,  so  long  as  their  colors 
blend  as  well  as  they  do  on  the  hillside. 

If  the  laughing  mood  of  Jesus  was  a  permanent 
one,  it  had  a  foundation  securely  laid.  If  he  had 
built  his  house  of  joy  upon  the  shifting  sands  of 
emotion,  the  first  rains  of  grief  would  have  under- 
mined it;  but  if  he  erected  it  upon  some  rock  it 
was  not  moved  by  any  sorrow  which  broke  about 
it. 

Jesus  dug  through  the  sand.  He  struck  at  a 
shifting  happiness  when  he  advised  against 
anxiety.  He  said  in  effect,  "Be  not  anxious. 
Anxiety  is  foolish,  for  who  can  add  to  himself 
anything  by  worry."  Then  true  to  his  nature, 
Jesus  went  out  of  doors  seeking  an  emphasis  for 
his  truth.  In  the  bush  and  trees  he  saw  birds 
who  were  full  of  song  and  worried  not  concerning 
their  sustenance,  and  Jesus  remarked  about  them 
that  God  fed  and  provided  for  them.     Pointing  to 
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the  wild  flowers,  he  said,  "Look  at  them,"  and, 
with  the  ardor  of  one  who  loved  flowers,  we  may 
think  that  he  stooped  down  among  them  and  took 
them  in  his  hands,  turning  their  faces  up  to  his. 
"These  are  true  flowers  and  they  are  not  excited 
with  haste  or  care.  If  a  flower  is  arrayed  thus, 
surely  you  can  be  real  men  and  women,  and  be 
controlled  and  simple  in  your  acts  and  tastes. 
Oh  ye  of  little  faith,  if  ye  will  be  as  trustful  as 
the  bird  and  the  flower,  ye  shall  have  the  joy  of 
the  one  and  the  brightness  of  the  other,  for  your 
father  knoweth  and  supplieth  all  your  needs." 
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Jesus  was  a  poet-preacher,  for  he  made  what 
he  advised.  All  makers  are  not  poets.  A  maker 
may  build  a  discord.  A  poet  never  does.  He 
makes  harmony.  A  talker  may  make  discord  ana1 
so  not  be  a  poet.  Jesus  has  the  unique  distinc- 
tion of  poet-preacher.  He  was  the  rhymer  of 
life. 

The  character  of  Jesus  is  elusive,  not  explained 
in  a  moment,  nor  fathomed  in  an  hour.  The 
greatest  Life,  Sermon,  or  Lecture  presents  only 
a  partial  view  of  him.  His  character  may  be 
portrayed  as  very  human  and  lovable,  yet  there  is 
always  a  reserve  of  surprise  about  Jesus'  life. 
That  is  because  he  was  a  poet. 

By  speaking  words  Jesus  could  have  made 
known  the  fact,  that  God  is  Father.  The  para- 
ble of  the  Prodigal  would  have  sufficed.  Talking 
would  have  reconciled  man  and  God,  as  it  to-day 
reconciles  man  and  man. 

"Come  now,"  I  say  to  two  people  who  are  at 
odds,  "what  is  the  trouble?" 

"Well,"    says   one,   "my   garden   was   up,   and 
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green,  and  fine,  and  his  chickens  scratched  it  out." 

"If  you  would  fix  up  that  fence,  they  would 
not,"  retorts  the  other. 

"Keep  your  chickens  in  the  coop  and  they  will 
not  get  through  the  fence,"  replies  the  first. 

Thus  the  quarrel  goes,  until  I  talk  them  friend- 
ly, and  they  shake  hands — reconciled.  Two  days 
later  they  are  at  it  again.  Why?  Because  the 
fence  and  coop  were  not  fixed.  I  realize  that  talk 
will  reconcile,  but  it  will  not  save  from  further 
trouble.  I  should  have  helped  them  with  their 
fences  and  coops.    I  preached,  but  did  not  rhyme. 

So  with  the  office  of  Jesus — "much  more  being 
reconciled  (by  his  talk),  shall  we  be  saved  by  his 
life"  (his  making). 

We  believe  in  our  reconciliation  to  God,  for  he 
did  not  make  us  to  damn  us.  But  in  the  future 
three  or  thirty  days  there  are  to  be  unforeseen 
events.  To  help  us  meet  them,  we  appreciate  the 
making  power  of  Jesus. 

There  is  no  formula  to  express  the  salvation  of 
Jesus.  He  saves  one  man  in  one  way,  another 
man  in  another  way.  Jesus  draws  his  own  plan 
by  which  he  constructs  a  saved  man,  and,  when  he 
has  used  it  once,  throws  it  away. 

Think  of  Jesus,  as  the  Rhymer  of  human  life, 
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with  infinite  patience  seeking  to  voice  the  har- 
monies. He  does  not  follow  the  teaching  of  the 
school.  He  often  goes  around  that  teaching  to 
get  at  a  man.  A  true  poet  never  follows  a  model. 
He  expresses  himself,  putting  into  old  words  new 
meaning. 

Before  Jesus  came  there  were  schemes  for  sal- 
vation. He  ignored  them  and  went  about  his  busi- 
ness in  his  own  way.  He  expressed  his  own  life 
through  the  medium  of  dead  men,  and  lo !  what 
centuries  had  attempted  he  accomplished. 

Since  Jesus  did  not  follow  a  model,  a  treatise 
on  the  art  of  living,  which  will  fit  all  men,  is  not 
possible.  Every  such  treatise  fits  one  man  only 
— the  man  who  writes  it.  It  will  do  for  private 
circulation,  but  should  not  be  published  for  gen- 
eral use. 

Jesus  was  not  the  singer  of  a  wordy  rhyme,  nor 
the  builder  of  an  epic.  But  he  was  one  who  saw 
into  the  heart  of  things,  and  realized  the  value  of 
souls,  and  preferred  to  rhyme  them  rather  than 
words.  So  he  turned  upon  the  soul  the  "light  that 
searched  its  depths,  interpreted  its  mystery,  and 
guided  its  action." 

To  be  rhymed  by  Jesus  is  to  come  most  com- 
pletely under  his  influence. 
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It  was  one  of  the  sayings  of  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson,  that  "romance  is  the  poetry  of  cir- 
cumstance." 

It  is  likely  that  every  man  finds  himself  occa- 
sionally at  the  foot  of  a  hill.  It  lifts  itself  be- 
fore him  rock-ribbed  and  difficult.  He  feels  great 
inability  to  climb  it,  and  great  doubt  whether, 
were  he  to  attempt  it,  he  could  ever  gain  the 
summit. 

No  man  has  ever  reached  the  top  of  all  the  hills 
of  life.  He  mounts  some  only  to  find  others  still 
higher  awaiting  him. 

It  is  fortunate  that  the  topography  of  life  is 
not  visible  at  one  glance.  The  hills  of  the  present 
are  all  that  man  sees.  Shutting  in  about  him, 
they  mercifully  hide  steeper  slopes  and  more 
craggy  paths. 

The  hill  life  is  the  daily  life.  One  hill  at  a  time 
is  the  divine  program.  Sufficient  for  the  day  is 
the  burden  bearing  thereof.  Every  hill  up-crept 
leads  to  the  summit  of  the  next  higher. 
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It  is  a  continuous  hill-life,  which  forms  char- 
acter. Over  the  hills  go  the  trails  to  God.  In 
the  nighttime  of  earthly  prospecting  the  camp- 
fires  of  humanity  border  these  trails,  while  in  the 
distance  beyond  the  ridges  are  the  streaks  of 
dawn. 

There  is  nothing  more  monotonous  than  a 
level  country,  without  the  incident  of  an  uplift 
toward  the  skies.  Yet,  in  spite  of  this,  as  I  look 
at  the  majority  of  people,  the  general  aspect  of 
their  endeavor  is  the  avoidance  of  whatever  is 
severe,  of  whatever  calls  for  an  adjustment  of 
their  powers  to  an  emergency.  There  is  a  great 
desire  to  get  around  the  hills  by  the  valley  roads. 
But,  is  it  along  the  valley  road  or  up  the  hill  trail, 
where  laughter  is  most  often  heard? 

The  valley  road  is  the  road  of  ease  and  opul- 
ence. He  who  goes  that  way  has  dodged  his  trial. 
A  man  has  small  reason  to  congratulate  himself 
on  his  ability  to  overcome  a  handicap,  for  in- 
stance, poverty,  just  because  twenty  years  ago  he 
was  hungry  and  now  servants  do  his  bidding.  He 
may  only  have  cast  his  burden  on  another,  and 
taken  the  easy  road  to  opulence.  It  is  not  his 
masterful  spirit,  but  his  evading,  sneaking  spirit, 
which  has  given  him  ease.     Many  a  man,  reputed 
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as  a  shrewd  earner  of  a  living,  is  skillful  only  in 
making  another  sweat  for  him. 

God  put  hills  in  life  for  climbing,  not  avoiding. 
They  add  the  element  of  the  picturesque,  and  give 
zest  to  experience. 

He  who  has  lived  among  the  mountains  knows 
their  call.  It  is  a  challenge  which,  if  accepted, 
means  virility.  Conventionality,  imitation,  and 
deceit  find  no  home  in  one's  heart,  when  God's 
high  places  call.  One  can  tell  by  the  manner  of 
a  handshake,  whether  a  man  accepts  or  avoids  the 
hills  of  his  life. 

There  is  a  romance  to  hill  climbing.  I  do  not 
think  of  romance  in  the  cake-walk  sense  of  the 
term  quite  popular  with  the  populace ;  but  in  that 
sense  which  carries  with  it  an  appreciation  of 
the  privilege,  and  a  keen  sense  of  the  beauty  of 
difficulty. 

The  hardships  of  the  homespun  days,  as  we 
think  of  them,  are  largely  imaginative.  A  man, 
sitting  on  a  cushion  to-day,  under  an  electric 
globe,  discoursing  on  the  hardships  of  the 
pioneers,  is  wide  of  the  mark.  Pioneer  people 
led  romantic  lives.  They  accepted  the  hills.  They 
would  not  have  gone  among  hills  if  they  had  not 
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wanted  the  experience  of  their  opposition.  Want- 
ing them,  there  was  a  romance  in  their  difficulty. 

Jesus  had  the  romantic  nature.  He  was  God's 
pioneer.  He  was  never  shackled  by  convention; 
never  inert  and  inane  in  the  presence  of  his  dif- 
ficulties, and  he  lived  in  a  hilly  land.  Jesus  did 
not  always  meet  success,  but  he  was  happy. 

True  happiness  does  not  depend  upon  getting 
our  heart's  desire.  Happiness  depends  upon 
work,  and  it  is  all  the  same  whether  you  get  on 
top  of  the  hill  or  do  not,  if  you  keep  climbing. 
Paul  Dunbar's  words  will  ever  sing  the  truth. 

"If  the   hills   are  high   before, 
And  the  paths  are  hard  to  climb, 
Keep   a-pluggin'   away. 
And  remember  that  success 
Comes  to  him  who  bides  his  time, 
Keep   a-pluggin'   away. 
From   the   greatest   to    the    least, 
None  are   from   the  rule  released. 
Be   thou   toiler,   poet,   priest, 
Keep  a-pluggin'  away." 

Jesus  never  got  out  of  the  hills.  He  accepted 
them  cheerfully,  climbed  them  daily,  and  caught 
glimpses  of  a  great  glory  penciling  the  sky  above 
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the  highest  hill.  He  was  not  impatient,  and,  be- 
cause of  the  vision  afar,  he  never  failed  to  feel 
the  romance  of  the  daily  climb.  Jesus  always 
realized  the  poetry  in  his  circumstance. 
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Attitude  as  an  Asset 

The  resources  for  the  business  of  life  are  varied 
and  many.  All  our  resources  have  such  a  per- 
sonal twang  to  them  that  they  are  really  our 
attitude.  Our  attitude  constitutes  our  assets, 
and  quite  often  the  devil  keeps  the  books.  How- 
ever, there  is  no  predestination  of  God,  which  has 
hired  this  bookkeeper  forever,  and  which  means 
that  we  are  to  be  rich  in  weaknesses  and  frivolities 
and  sins.  Convictions,  principles  of  truth,  right- 
eousness, and  peace  are  possible  assets  also. 

As  one  bears  himself  the  world  bears  him.  At- 
titude determines  experience,  and  experience  is 
an  asset.  The  peacemakers  are  the  sons  of  God, 
and  they  who  take  the  sword  perish  by  it. 

Let  us  get  toward  the  matter  from  another 
angle.  The  greatest  proof  of  the  worth  of  Chris- 
tianity is  that  which  is  ^gained  among  men  who  do 
not  practice  it.  The  greatest  argument  for  total 
abstinence  is  a  total  wreck  from  intemperance. 
The  greatest  argument  for  unselfish  motives  is 
the  discord  in  a  world  of  selfishness. 
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The  moral  value  of  Satan  is  that  he  drives  men 
J  to  God.  However,  we  do  not  give  him  an  eternal 
tenure,  because  he  whips  many  an  individual  to 
death,  in  driving  the  crowd  Godward. 

By  their  attitudes  ye  shall  know  men.  Long 
ago  it  was  said,  "by  their  fruits  ye  shall  know 
them."  But  the  fruit  comes  at  the  close  of  the 
season,  when  it  is  too  late  to  do  better  that  year. 
It  is  best  to  know  the  condition  of  the  tree  prior 
to  the  harvest.  Wormy  apples,  coming  to  the  bin 
in  the  autumn,  tell  a  story,  but  it  is  the  story  of 
failure.  Attitude  offers  hope;  fruit  is  the  judg- 
ment, and  final. 

The  old  doctrine  of  predestination  by  God  grew 
out  of  too  close  attention  to  fruit.  When  man 
pushed  back  into  experience,  or  attitude,  he  ceased 
to  think  that  God  predestinated  him  to  this,  to 
that,  and  he  began  to  believe  that  he  predestinated 
himself  by  his  attitude.  Every  man  assigns  him- 
self his  grade  in  the  school  of  life,  and  grants  him- 
self his  degree  for  eternity. 

There  is  always  a  man  somewhere  who  asks, 
"Why  did  Jesus  fail  with  Judas?"  Jesus  did  not 
fail.  Judas  failed  with  Jesus.  It  does  not  dis- 
credit Jesus  to  know  that  Judas  hanged  himself. 
It  does  discredit  Judas  to  know  that  he  could  live 
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two  or  three  years  in  the  fellowship  of  Jesus  and 
eleven  partially  good  men,  and  then  betray  Jesus 
and  kill  himself. 

Man  has  no  occasion  to  dogmatize  about  the 
severity  of  God,  for  the  fact,  which  has  not  as- 
sumed doctrinal  form  because  facts  never  be- 
come doctrines,  is  more  severe,  namely, — man  pre- 
destinates himself  to  damnation.  A  man  would 
receive  kind  treatment  in  the  hands  of  an  angry 
God,  compared  with  what  he  gets  from  his  fool 
self. 

Would  you  know  your  spiritual  future,  con- 
sider your  spiritual  present.  Jesus  considered 
the  spiritual  present,  when  he  spoke  the  beati- 
tudes. They  are  not  a  refined  spiritual  ecstasy, 
manufactured  up  above.  They  are  suggestions 
for  human  preservation,  derived  from  the  experi- 
ence of  man.  They  are  the  ten  commandments 
of  the  New  Testament,  given  in  the  valley  of 
human  humdrum  by  the  man,  Jesus,  who  lived 
thirty-three  years  on  earth,  and  knew  from  experi- 
ence that  destiny  depended  upon  attitude. 

Man  is  saved  through  the  evolution  of  attitude. 
Salvation  on  the  instantaneous  basis  is  a  very 
comforting  notion.  The  only  trouble  is,  it  is  not 
true.    Experience  tells  of  a  seed  of  desire  sprout- 
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ing  into  interest,  budding  into  intention,  leafing 
into  purpose,  flowering  into  duty,  with  a  fruitage 
of  character  finally. 

Attitude  is  teachableness;  teachableness  is  re- 
ceptivity. We  can  discover  three  stages  in  the 
spiritual  evolution  of  the  individual.  First,  his 
receptivity  toward  what  is  above  him.  Second, 
his  receptivity  toward  what  is  beside  him.  Third, 
his  receptivity  toward  what  is  below  him. 

When  in  the  first  stage,  man  stands  reverently 
before  the  unknown.  The  materialist  has  not  yet 
reached  the  first  stage.  With  his  mind  proof 
against  wonder,  he  is  a  dull  clod.  The  materialist 
goes  on  all  fours  and  more  too.  He  is  as  back- 
boneless  as  a  banana. 

When  in  the  second  stage  of  his  spirit  evolu- 
tion, man,  being  receptive  toward  what  is  beside 
him,  employs  his  opportunities.  He  deserves  well 
of  life  because  he  is  able  to  receive  life. 

When  in  the  third  stage  of  his  spiritual  evolu- 
tion, man,  being  receptive  toward  things  below 
him,  has  reached  the  climax  of  his  life.  Hence- 
forth the  hated  and  disagreeable  things  serve  him. 

By  his  cross  Jesus  demonstrated  his  attitude 
toward  things  below  him.  The  supernatural  feat- 
ures of  Calvary  are  not  as  significant  as  its  practi- 
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cal  demonstration  of  the  attitude  toward  suffer- 
ing of  him,  whose  assets  were  enough  to  meet  the 
liabilities  of  all  time,  and  whose  bookkeeper  was  a 
white  angel. 
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For  those  most  thoughtful  and  of  largest  faith 
there  are  no  sensational  features  about  life.  Does 
the  worst  occur?  They  anticipated  it,  for  this 
is  a  world  of  shadow  as  well  as  shine,  sorrow  as 
well  as  joy,  sin  as  well  as  righteousness.  Does 
the  best  occur?  It,  too,  was  expected,  for  there 
is  morning  as  well  as  evening,  duty  as  well  as 
shirking,  faith  as  well  as  doubt. 

The  human  forces  of  this  world,  slow  moving 
but  powerful,  relate  themselves  as  streams  may 
join;  some  turbulent;  some  quiet;  some  muddy; 
some  clear ;  all  drawn  by  the  same  law  of  gravita- 
tion to  that  place  where  streams  are  made  com- 
panionable, by  giving  their  worst  and  their  best 
to  the  great  source  of  their  life,  the  ocean. 

There  are  no  unnatural  occurrences,  except  for 
those  of  little  mind  and  small  heart.  Thinking 
little  and  loving  less,  there  are  those  to  whom  every 
roll  of  thunder  is  the  anger  of  heaven,  and  the 
death  of  a  great  man  is  a  calamity.  To  them  the 
world    advances    by    sensations.      If   a    sensation 
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does  not  occur,  they  make  one  themselves.  These, 
I  think,  outnumber  those  who  have  acquired  the 
capacity  to  think  straight,  and  to  discriminate 
between  the  seeming  and  the  real;  who  know,  as 
Emerson  said,  "that  a  pop-gun  is  a  pop-gun 
though  the  ancient  and  the  honorable  of  the 
earth  affirm  it  to  be  the  crack  of  doom." 

Twice,  at  least,  there  was  a  wonder  in  Jeru- 
salem. Sensationalism  had  its  day,  and  novelty 
lovers  were  satisfied — temporarily.  The  "great- 
est yet"  occurred. 

Two  events,  which  have  had  lasting  significance, 
but  reveal  their  meaning  to  the  thoughtful  and 
loving  only,  impressed  the  crowd  and  whetted 
their  appetite  for  novelty.  Those  events  were 
the  crucifixion  of  Jesus,  and  Pentecost. 

Some  bought  front  seats  for  the  tragedy,  and 
others  gossiped  over  their  back  fences  about  the 
new  thing — Pentecost.  Not  a  great  many  knew 
or  cared  about  Jesus  as  the  living  revelation  of 
God.  But  when  he  was  to  be  crucified  they  rushed 
to  be  on  hand  to  see  him  die.  Not  many  knew 
or  cared  about  the  semi-retirement  of  a  few  men 
for  prayer  and  thought.  But  many  ran  together 
with  heedless  haste,  when  it  was  announced  that 
something  great  had  occurred. 
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No  lover  of  a  sensation  is  capable  of  sympathy 
with  God's  plan  for  the  world's  progress.  The 
apparently  changeless  "heavens  declare  the  glory 
of  God  and  the  firmament  showeth  his  handi- 
work," while  skyrockets  and  bombs  are  made  use- 
less by  the  first  rain-storm. 

Without  any  great  insight,  it  was  evident  in 
Jerusalem  that  Calvary  was  the  death  of  a  man 
whom  the  authorities  did  not  like.  The  same 
conception  of  Calvary  is  held  now  by  some.  Many 
never  get  beyond  the  portrayal  of  the  sufferings 
of  Jesus.  They  think  that  they  know  Jesus,  be- 
cause they  come  to  him  through  the  door  of  his 
agony. 

In  the  day  of  the  crucifixion  the  questions — 
Who  was  Jesus?  What  did  he  say?  Why  did 
he  say  it?  Why  did  he  brave  death  to  say  it? 
Why  did  death  fail  to  stop  his  voice? — were 
not  asked.     And  now,  too  often,  the  same  is  true. 

To  Jerusalemites  Pentecost  was  the  issuing 
from  retirement  of  a  few  men,  who  had  gone  aside 
to  mourn  over  the  death  of  a  friend,  and  who  came 
out  saying  strange  things,  as  though  they  were 
drunken.  The  loafer  on  the  street  comprehended 
that  much  of  the  occurrence.  To-day,  many 
people  go  no  deeper  into  Pentecost.     They  say 
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merely — "It  was  the  baptism  of  the  Holy  Spirit." 

Back  in  Jerusalem,  in  those  past  days,  the 
majority  did  not  ask  what  the  disciples  experi- 
enced in  their  retirement,  nor  what  they  proposed 
to  do  when  they  returned  from  it.  Nor,  was 
there  any  investigation  of  the  naturalness  of  the 
occurrence  in  the  upper  room.  So  it  is  with  a 
deal  of  the  current  attitude  toward  Pentecost. 

When  a  person  becomes  taken  with  the  sensa- 
tional in  religion,  or  the  mechanism  of  faith,  he  is 
unconscious  of  the  real  progress  of  the  world. 
When  the  supernatural  charms  one  he  forgets 
to  be  naturally  religious.  Calvary  was  the  em- 
phasis of  truth  by  one  man — showing  the  possi- 
bilities of  a  unit  life.  Pentecost  was  the  compre- 
hension of  the  truth  by  several  men, — showing 
the  possibilities  of  a  social  life. 

When  any  individual  feels  increasingly  his  pos- 
sibilities for  the  enforcement  of  truth,  by  what- 
ever he  can  say  and  do,  he  is  coming  close  upon  the 
meaning  of  Calvary.  He  looks  at  the  dying  Jesus, 
not  so  much  with  pity  for  his  suffering,  as  with 
admiration  for  his  heroism,  and  a  humble  recogni- 
tion of  his  mastership,  which  becomes  abiding 
faith  in  his  leadership. 

When  any  group  of  people  feel  their  possibili- 
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ties  for  unitedly  comprehending  the  truth,  they 
are  close  to  the  meaning  of  Pentecost.  And  they 
will  not  listen  for  the  rushing  of  a  mighty  wind, 
for  they  will  endeavor  to  show  forth  a  pattern 
of  community  life,  wherein  discord,  and  jealousy 
have  vanished,  and  yet  each  one  grasps  the  truth 
as  he  is  individually  fitted  for  it. 

Calvary  came  before  Pentecost.  Individuality 
must  precede  a  social  grasp  of  truth.  The  spilled 
blood  of  the  individual  life  is  first.  The  sown 
light  of  society  follows  naturally. 

The  spilled  blood  of  the  individual  is  not  a  sac- 
rifice, but  a  sanctification.  Sacrifice  is  not  the 
law  of  life,  but  sanctified  selfhood  is.  It  is  a 
greater  thing  to  live  for  men  than  to  die  for 
them.  The  man  who  says  that  he  is  willing  to 
perish  for  somebody,  would  be  willing  somebody 
should  perish  for  him,  because  what  is  good  for 
him  is  good  for  another. 

The  sown  light  of  society  is  not  a  supernatural 
activity.  It  is  a  natural  progress  of  develop- 
ment, in  which,  experience  of  God  accumulates 
until  it  flames  forth  in  good  works. 
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Imagination  is  the  mystic  word,  which  is  too 
often  lost  from  the  vocabulary  of  daily  thought. 
It  is  a  soul  exercise,  which  makes  possible  many 
otherwise  impossible  things  and  experiences.  Ima- 
gination is  the  activity  of  a  soul  which  takes  hold 
of  difficulty,  and  by  a  little  manipulation  either 
tears  away  the  mask  and  reveals  a  helper,  or  turn- 
ing the  difficulty  around,  finds  it  an  aid  walking 
backwards. 

A  passive  soul  is  an  easily  overcome  soul.  It 
receives  the  shocks  of  fortune,  whereas  it  should 
go  forth  to  anticipate  the  blows.  A  blow  well 
received  is  half  returned. 

Imagination  is  soul  photography.  It  is  the 
ability  to  take  a  picture  instantly  at  long  range. 
It  is  photographing  a  difficulty  before  it  arrives, 
or  snapping  an  opportunity  on  the  run,  and  fil- 
ing the  negative  for  future  use. 

The  power  of  evil  has  always  lain  in  its  unex- 
pectedness. The  evasiveness  of  opportunity  is  its 
apparent   inclination   to  go  by   on   the  run,   for 
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business  with  some  one  else  to-morrow,  instead 
of  us  to-day. 

Men  have  ever  been  too  willing  to  allow  certain 
of  their  number  to  monopolize  vision  power.  Men 
have  been  too  content  with  the  leadership  of  others 
instead  of  being  leaders  themselves. 

If  all  men  made  use  of  soul  photography,  some 
would  always  take  more  clear-cut  pictures  than 
others,  and  there  would  always  be  prophets  and 
seers.  But  every  man  would  have  his  dream  and 
his  vision. 

Imagination  lies  dormant  in  many  men.  Differ- 
ent things  will  awaken  it. 

Nature  awakens  some.  Art  awakens  others. 
Life  awakens  still  others.  Books  and  burning 
words  accomplish  the  miracle  also. 

The  vision  of  a  Hebrew  prophet,  and  of  an 
American  transcendentalist,  is  the  imagination  of 
Tom,  Dick,  and  Harry,  only  Tom,  Dick,  and 
Harry  often  die  without  discovering  their  latent 
power. 

Roughly  put,  imagination  is  seeing  beyond 
form,  hearing  through  noise,  feeling  more  than 
can  be  touched.  With  this  spiritual  equipment, 
God's  form  in  nature  to-day,  his  steppings  along 
the  footpaths  of  life,  his  presence  in  the  hour  of 
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meditation,  are  as  real  as  was  the  figure  of  the 
Master  of  the  fishermen  in  Galilee,  the  footfalls 
of  Jesus  on  the  Nazareth  village  streets,  the 
smiling  face  of  him  who  sat  as  guest  in  Simon's 
house. 
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It  is  recorded,  that  when  life  began  to  assume 
different  forms  upon  the  earth  in  the  long  ago ; 
when  God  formed  every  beast  of  the  field,  and 
every  fowl  of  the  air,  he  brought  them  unto  the 
man  to  see  what  he  would  call  them,  and  whatsoever 
the  man  called  every  living  creature  that  was  the 
name  thereof.  In  the  economy  of  God  the  func- 
tion of  man  was  to  name  things. 

Man  is  still  the  Namer.  Nothing  is  real  until 
he  names  it,  and  he  thinks  the  thing  before  he 
names  it.  The  name  is  the  reflex  exclamation 
from  a  direct  sensation.  A  study  of  nomencla- 
ture is  a  study  of  human  thought  and  feeling. 

Consider  two  words.  One  of  them  a  few  cen- 
tures  ago  was  the  word  descriptive  of  work.  The 
other  is  the  word  used  in  that  capacity  to-day. 
I  refer  to  the  words  craft  and  job. 

Craft  was  the  word  used  to  describe  the  work, 
done  with  such  skill  and  dexterity  that  it  became 
an  art.  Job  is  the  word  applied  to-day  to  work, 
which  is  fragmentary  and  uncertain. 
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Work  which  is  certain,  pleasant,  and  permanent 
is  a  craft. 

Work  which  is  uncertain,  unpleasant,  occa- 
sional is  a  job. 

Now,  all  the  organization  in  the  world  cannot 
change  a  job  into  a  craft,  or  a  jobber  into  a  crafts- 
man. Neither  can  short  hours,  and  increased  pay, 
or  changed  conditions  of  labor  do  it.  It  must 
be  done  in  the  thinking  of  the  worker.  If  any  one 
has  a  job  instead  of  a  craft  it  is  his  fault. 

Since  religion  includes  all  activity,  let  us  look 
at  it  as  a  craft  or  a  job. 

Is  skill  and  thoughtfulness  evident  in  our  reli- 
gion, or  is  uncertainty  and  weakness  to  be  found 
there? 

Was  the  religious  life  of  Jesus  a  craft  or  a 
job?  The  formal  aspects  of  his  life  were  not  dif- 
ferent from  those  of  other  lives.  He  ate  the 
same  food,  walked  in  the  same  paths,  wore  the 
same  clothing,  and  worked  as  others  did.  His 
thinking  had  an  ethical  trend.  That  was  also  a 
peculiarity  of  his  race.  In  these  respects,  then, 
nothing  distinctive  appears  in  the  religion  of 
Jesus.  But  he  was  different,  else  we  should  never 
have  heard  of  him.  We  hear  of  different  men 
only. 
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The  incident,  in  which  a  man  asked  Jesus  what 
he  considered  to  be  the  great  commandment  of 
the  law,  tells  us  his  difference.  Jesus  in  his  an- 
swer said  first,  what  the  man  already  knew. 
"Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy 
heart  and  with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy  mind. 
This  is  the  great  and  first  commandment."  Then 
Jesus  said  further  what  the  man  did  not  know. 
"And  a  second  like  unto  it  is  this — thou  shalt  love 
thy  neighbor  as  thyself." 

If  the  second  command  was  like  the  first,  it 
was  equally  important.  The  man  who  asked  the 
question  did  not  expect  that  answer.  The  an- 
swer reveals  the  difference  of  Jesus.  He  was 
all  that  the  Pharisee  was  concerning  the  old  law, 
and  then  more, — having  a  supplementary  law. 

Religion  to  the  Pharisee  was  the  job  of  his  life. 
It  required  no  real  skill.  All  he  had  to  do  was  to 
unleash  his  passion  and  meanness. 

Love  of  neighbor  made  the  religion  of  Jesus  a 
craft.  Lack  of  love  of  neighbor  made  the  religion 
of  the  Pharisee  a  job.  Love  of  neighbor  required 
thought.  But  every  doddering,  blundering  Phari- 
see could  love  God  with  all  his  heart,  and  soul, 
and  mind,  and  it  meant  little,  not  having  a  heart, 
and  soul,  and  mind  that  amounted  to  anything. 
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Skill  and  thought  fulness  gave  Jesus  a  heart,  and 
soul,  and  mind,  and  made  his  religion  a  craft. 
Blundering  indifference  kept  the  Pharisee  from 
having  a  heart,  soul,  mind,  and  made  his  religion 
a  job. 

The  teaching  of  Jesus  develops  the  purposeful- 
ness  of  a  craftsman,  and  not  the  blundering,  occa- 
sional activity  of  a  jobber.  Christian  activity  is 
formative,  not  reformative.  It  vivifies,  not  re- 
vives. Christian  activity  forms  character  and 
vivifies  the  evangel  of  Jesus. 
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The  Solitary  Jesus 

Two  things  about  the  life  of  Jesus  are  over- 
stressed,  namely, — his  sorrow,  and  his  social  dis- 
position. Both  of  these  were  evident  in  his  nature, 
but  they  were  not  the  fundamental  features. 
Neither  one  gives  us  the  inclusive  approach  to  his 
character. 

I  wish  in  this  chapter  to  consider  the  over- 
emphasis of  Jesus'  sociability.  I  do  not,  thereby, 
contradict  the  title  of  this  book,  because  while 
Jesus  was  a  lover  of  joy,  he  did  not  make  a  fad 
of  his  social  instincts. 

For  a  decade  or  more  the  studies  of  Jesus'  life 
have  been  largely  affirmations  of  his  social  nature. 
The  inference  has  been,  that  if  we  are  social  souls 
we  are  saved  souls.  If  we  eliminate  the  rhetoric 
and  illustrations,  these  expositions  of  Jesus'  char- 
acter amount  to  this — he  was  a  "good  fellow." 

The  gospel  of  "good  fellowism"  is  a  circular 
one,  ending  where  it  begins.  It  coaches  men  into 
form  as  good  fellows  among  good  fellows,  while 
the  individual  may  still  remain  proud,  stubborn, 
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and  selfish.  Much  good  fellowhood  is  only  a  per- 
fumed, athletic  animalism. 

Jesus  had  no  socialistic  word.  He  mingled  with 
people,  but  did  not  develop  his  gospel  from  his 
mingling.  If  that  had  been  his  method  he  would 
never  have  possessed  a  complete  message.  He 
developed  his  gospel  by  a  solitary  contemplation 
of  his  personal  relation  to  God.  This  gospel  he 
then  brought  to  men. 

What  is  the  lesson  of  those  frequent  retirements 
of  Jesus  after  his  mingling  with  the  masses?  If 
the  secret  of  his  message  was  hidden  in  his  socia- 
bility, why  should  he  ever  have  gone  aside  by 
himself?  The  fact  is,  society  was  a  drain  on  his 
powers,  and  in  order  to  have  a  message  of  abun- 
dant life,  he  had  to  go  aside  and  solitarily  find  it. 
Jesus,  the  Solitary  One,  was  the  Master  of  men. 

Every  great  spirit  has  been  solitary.  There 
has  been  about  it  a  pardonable  aloofness.  Great 
souls  have  their  trysting  places,  where  they  meet 
the  Unseen  One.  So  frequently  do  they  keep  their 
tryst,  that  they  may  be  said  to  dwell  apart,  and 
go  only  occasionally  among  men.  These  solitary 
ones  are  not  inclined  to  lav  bare  their  hearts  to 
the  gaze  of  the  multitude,  so  they  provoke  criti- 
cism,  and   are  misunderstood.      They   speak   out 
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of  the  regions  which  lie  far  back  from  the  beaten 
path. 

Jesus,  the  incarnation  of  what  was  best  for  hu- 
manity, spoke  out  of  the  solitude  and  reserve  of 
his  spotless  soul.  He  was  misunderstood,  yet  he 
did  not  become  cynical  or  acrid.  If  he  was  ever 
impatient,  he  withheld  such  speech. 

There  are  three  things  to  say  about  the  solitude 
of  Jesus. 

First.  It  was  natural,  not  morbid.  Before 
theology  touched  him,  and  social  ideas  dragged 
him  forth,  Jesus  was  simply  an  unassuming  boy,, 
man,  master,  who,  in  the  retirement  of  thirty  years- 
became  God's  solitary  Son. 

Second.  His  solitude  was  his  power.  His  mes- 
sage was  unique  because  he,  only,  possessed  it. 
There  was  a  new  power  of  affection  in  it,  because 
he,  only,  had  fared  into  the  heart  of  the  Father* 
There  was  a  new  intellectual  power  in  it,  because 
he,  only,  had  thought  God's  thoughts.  And  the 
uniqueness  of  its  moral  aspect  lay  in  the  grasp 
of  the  truth,  that  God  desires  personal  purity,  in- 
stead of  sacrifice  and  rites.  The  great  reserve  of 
power  in  Jesus  was  seen  in  Gethsemane,  and'  on 
the  cross.     The  tragic  loneliness  of  those  hours 
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will  ever  grip  our  imagination.  They  were  the 
climax  of  three  and  thirty  years  of  solitary  life. 

Third.  Jesus'  solitude  was  his  safety.  It 
guarded  him  from  pessimism,  distraction,  and  the 
lure  of  popularity.  The  slow  coming  of  the  King- 
dom of  Heaven,  the  demands  upon  his  strength, 
the  wavering  trebble  of  a  hero-worshipping  multi- 
tude, exerted  no  evil  influence  upon  him,  for  he 
slipped  aside  frequently  to  see  things  as  God  saw 
them,  and  to  keep  his  determination  to  abide  by 
principle. 

The  people  were  not  always  able  to  snuggle  into 
the  heart  of  Jesus,  for  there  were  hours  when 
that  lonely  soul  fought  battles,  where  only  God 
was  his  companion. 

I  would  not  depict  the  solitary  Jesus  as  the 
sorrowful  Jesus.  The  man  of  the  "Gallilean 
Springtime"  never  made  his  own  problems  the 
shadow  of  sorrow  for  others.  Holman  Hunt's 
"The  Shadow  of  the  Cross,"  is  untrue  to  the  spirit 
of  Jesus.  Though  solitary  in  his  great  ideas,  it 
was  not  for  the  purpose  of  alarming  others,  but 
in  order  to  better  comfort  them. 

The  lone  figure  of  the  Nazarene  has  become  the 
central  personage  in  the  joy  of  the  world. 
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Jesus  left  his  disciples  standing  on  a  mountain. 
The  last  walk  that  he  led  them  was  up  the  Mount 
of  Olives  over  against  Bethany. 

Jesus  loved  the  heights.  From  the  days  when, 
as  a  boy,  he  climbed  the  hill  back  of  Nazareth, 
till  the  hour  when  he  went  up  Olivet,  and  then  off 
to  God  to  stay,  he  was  ever  climbing  the  heights. 

He  wished  his  disciples  to  be  possessed  by  the 
spirit  which  loved  altitudes.  The  further  they 
followed  him,  the  wider  grew  their  vision. 

Olivet  was  Jesus'  trysting  place,  where  he  met 
God  under  the  stars  at  night.  Often,  in  the  early 
dawn,  he  sat  high  above  that  city,  where,  later  in 
the  day,  he  was  engulfed  by  the  waves  of  criticism 
and  animosity.  Many  a  time  in  the  late  after- 
noon he  left  Jerusalem,  by  St.  Stephen's  gate, 
and  wearily  wended  his  way  upward  from  the  hot 
strife  of  the  streets  to  the  cool  slopes  of  Olivet. 

We  never  know  men  until  we  know  their  pri- 
vate life.  We  may  know  about  Jesus,  among  the 
throngs,  but  we  do  not  know  Jesus,  until  we  learn 
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how  he  spent  his  hour  of  solitude.  The  reason 
Jesus  trained  the  Twelve  so  well  was  because  he 
previously  trained  himself,  privately,  by  keep- 
ing in  contact  with  the  source  of  divine  power. 

Our  riotously  energetic  life  has  its  weakness. 
It  is  the  weakness  of  failing  to  commune  with  God 
in  the  haste  to  do  business  with  men.  No  one  in 
his  public  capacity  can  rise  above  his  private  life. 

Remove  Olivet  from  our  Lord's  life,  and  you 
have  made  it  petty  with  strife,  narrow  with  suffer- 
ing, dark  with  opposition,  skyless  in  outlook,  bit- 
ter with  despair,  and  futile  with  failure.  Leave 
the  Olivet  experience  in  the  life  of  Jesus,  and  you 
have  made  it  full  of  the  compensations  of  com- 
munion, wide  with  the  vision  of  God,  far-seeing 
with  the  vigor  of  faith,  and  intense  with  its  per- 
sonal consecration  to  righteousness. 

What  a  relief  it  must  have  been  to  Jesus  to  escape 
from  the  heated  plain  of  controversy  to  the  cool 
slopes  of  meditation!  How  often  he  must  have 
thought,  as  he  sat  among  the  quieting  influences, 
"Why  do  men  fight  and  bicker,  and  devour  each 
other  ?  Why  are  they  not  peaceable  ?  There  is  no 
satisfaction  in  strife !"  This  is  what  every  man 
thinks,  who  detaches  himself  from  controversial  life 
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long  enough  to  realize  his  condition,  and  that  he  is 
intended  for  better  things. 

Our  day  is  in  the  convulsion  of  controversy. 
To  expose  somebody  or  something,  is  an  almost 
universal  desire.  This  desire  is  of  the  devil.  It 
injects  corruption  into  politics,  mismanagement 
into  municipal  life,  and  virus  into  the  veins  of  so- 
cial life. 

Exposure  is  not  the  way  to  social  health.  If 
we  want  a  healthy  social  body,  we  must  work  in 
a  constructive  fashion,  teaching  peace,  and  right- 
eousness, and  character.  Exposure  is  destructive 
and  tends  to  egotism,  selfishness,  and  animosity. 

Our  day  needs  to  go  oftener  to  Olivet.  It 
needs  to  stand  where  Jesus  left  his  disciples — on 
the  mountain  top  of  concord,  awaiting  the  quiet- 
ing influences  of  the  spirit  of  God.  If  men  have 
the  proper  spirit,  they  can  go  almost  anywhere 
in  safety,  and  find  life  worth  living.  But  they 
who  take  the  sword  perish  by  it.  The  spirit  of 
laughter  makes  harmony  and  joy.  If  a  man  will 
love  God,  and  be  kind,  and  gentle,  and  do  noth- 
ing to  injure  himself  morally,  and  mentally,  and 
physically,  he  will  be  a  success  in  life  and  have 
enough  to  eat  and  wear.    There  is  a  force  stronger 
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than  heredity  and  environment.  It  is  the  will 
to  want  to  be  righteous. 

In  this  life  nothing  is  gained  by  pugilism. 
Agitation  is  anarchy;  criticism  is  cheap;  tongue- 
waggers  are  of  the  baser  sort.  We  need  to  repudi- 
ate the  bombastic  spirit  of  radicalism.  We  need 
that  culture  of  the  past,  which  was  not  ashamed 
to  be  reverent,  faithful  and  prayerful. 

There  is  a  dawn  every  day,  but  he  with  a 
chronic  grouch  does  not  know  it.  Only  the  man 
on  hope  highlands  knows  it.  A  persistent  thought 
about  pain  brings  pain.  A  leaning  toward  laugh- 
ter finds  joy.  He  who  gets  in  touch  with  spiritual 
dawns  finds  God's  light  "scarfing  the  shoulder" 
of  his  discontent. 
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When  Jesus  spoke  the  words,  "Peace !  Be  still, 
on  storm-tossed  Galilee,  he  uttered  words  for  cen- 
turies. 

That  which  really  satisfies  a  present  need  meets 
the  need  of  to-morrow  also.  It  is  easy  to  detect 
spurious  counsel — the  day  after.  We  do  well  to 
be  wary  of  the  suggestion, — let  us  eat,  drink,  and 
be  merry,  for  to-morrow  we  die.  It  is  base  ad- 
vice, which  makes  fools  of  all  who  act  upon  it. 

Jesus  saved  his  disciples  from  a  tempest-tossed 
sea — a  temporary  danger.  But  he  saved  them 
also  from  a  permanent  danger,  for  his  words, 
spoken  to  the  tossed  waters  of  Galilee,  were 
spoken,  with  greater  intention,  to  the  inner  tempest 
of  the  disciples'  lives. 

There  was  never  a  moment  in  the  life  of  Jesus 
when  he  lost  poise.  He  knew  the  will  of  God, 
and  made  it  so  entirely  his  own,  that  whatever 
happened  to  him  was  best  in  the  long  run.  With 
a  medium  amount  of  character  and  a  stoic's  forti- 
tude, a  day  or  a  week  may  be  passed  with  fair  con- 
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fidence.  But,  for  "the  long  run,"  only  the  poise 
of  Jesus  suffices. 

What  would  we  not  give  to  have  that  poise,  if 
only  for  one  day !  No  cringing  fear,  no  suspicion, 
no  jealously,  no  anger  that  day!  We  would  lie 
awake  at  night,  years  after,  with  the  memory  of 
it. 

To  have  the  spirit  of  Jesus  is  to  have  his  poise 
each  day.  It  is  a  poise  which  gives  a  gaiety  of 
nature  nothing  can  entirely  destroy.  It  believes 
that, 

" the  world  is  full  of  roses,  and  roses  full  of  dew, 

And  the  dew  is  full  of  heavenly  love  that  drips  for  me 
and  you." 

It  is  man's  duty  to  God  and  neighbor  to  be  gay 
of  heart.  He  may  fail,  again  and  again,  in  the 
performance  of  his  duty,  yet  he  should  try  again. 

As  Theodore  Parker  said,  "I've  done  wrong 
things  enough  in  my  life  and  do  them  now!  I 
miss  the  mark,  draw  bow  and  try  again."  So  we 
should  aim  at  gaiety,  no  matter  how  often  we  fail 
of  the  mark. 

How  much  misery  a  suspicious,  joyless  person 
gives  himself !  He  lacks  peace  of  mind,  and  he  will 
not  grant   it   to   others.      Lacking  this,  he   also 
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lacks  health  of  body,  so  closely  are  the  two  con- 
nected. Such  simple  rule  for  life,  as  "be  gay" 
makes  all  the  difference  between  health  and  sick- 
ness, spirituality  and  crabbedness,  having  friends 
and  having  enemies. 

But  the  careworn  philosopher  reminds  me  that 
I  am  too  breezily  indifferent  to  reality,  and  he 
quotes : 

"The  toad  beneath  the  harrow  knows 
Exactly  where  each  tooth  point  goes. 
The  butterfly  upon  the  road 
Preaches   contentment   to   that   toad." 

I  grant  this,  yet  ask,  "Does  it  enable  the  toad 
to  escape  the  next  harrow  point,  to  insist  that 
there  is  nothing  in  the  world  but  harrows?"  The 
butterfly  and  its  brief  summer  existence,  may  not 
be  worthy  of  comparison  with  the  toad  and  his 
years  of  experience.  Yet,  in  this  particular  bit 
of  experience,  the  butterfly  has  the  best  end  of 
it,  knowing  that  there  are  other  things  in  the 
world  beside  harrows  and  wounded  backs. 

The  creed  of  some  people  has,  as  a  main  article, 
"I  believe  in  a  sore  spot."  These  are  they  who 
mistake  a  temperamental  susceptibility  to  injury 
for   a   tender   conscience,    and   fretfulness    for   a 
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quickened  conscience.  It  is  not  impossible  to 
appreciate  what  is,  and  at  the  same  time  think 
of  what  would  be  better. 

Too  much  life,  which  passes  for  Christian,  is 
negative,  because  it  lacks  the  poise  of  gaiety. 
Truly,  we  must  not  take  too  seriously  some  con- 
ventional fault-finding.  As  Gilbert  K.  Chesterton 
says,  "At  any  innocent  tea-table  we  may  hear  a 
man  say,  'life  is  not  worth  living.'  We  regard  it 
as  we  regard  the  statement,  'It  is  a  fine  day';  no- 
body thinks  that  it  can  possible  have  any  effect 
on  the  man  or  the  world.  Yet,  if  that  utterance 
were  really  believed  the  world  would  stand  on  its 
head." 

However,  out  of  chronic  fault-finding,  even 
though  it  is  thought  of  as  having  little  meaning, 
there  comes  an  evil  influence.  It  taints  the  blood 
of  the  world's  faith. 

When  a  man  does  not  take  God  and  his  neighbor 
at  their  best,  he  becomes  what  Marcus  Aurelius 
thought  a  man  might  become,  "an  abscess  on  the 
universe."  In  our  present  stage  of  development, 
where  doubts  as  to  the  worth-while-ness  of  living 
are  all  too  many,  it  is  criminal  to  emphasize  suffer- 
ing and  evil.  I  intend,  therefore,  to  interpret  life 
as  joy  in  itself  when  it  is  lived  in  the  fear  of  God; 
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having  always  a  "preserved  summerishness"  about 
it. 

The  trouble  generally  is  that  it  takes  too  much 
to  make  us  happy.  Henry  James  says,  "To  make 
a  happy  Venetian  takes  but  a  handful  of  quick 
sensibility.  Not  the  misery  of  the  Italians,  but 
the  way  they  elude  it  strikes  the  tourist." 

To  resist  the  harrassing  gospel  of  strenuosity, 
humanity  needs  the  poise  of  gaiety.  It  will  help 
it  to  elude  the  manufactured  miseries  of  life. 


Ill 


The  Value  o,f  Incarnated  Laughter 

To  lay  hold  of  the  secret  of  joy  is  to  catch  the 
spirit  of  Laughter,  which  had  its  incarnation  in 
Jesus.  This  builds  within  one  the  power  of  re- 
sistance. A  buoyant  spirit  is  more  than  a  match 
for  the  adversary.  He  who  continually  hears 
new  voices  of  God,  who  discovers  along  the  dusty 
highway  fresh  footprints  which  indicate  God's 
recent  passing,  is  not  easily  led  aside  from  the 
path  of  truth.  There  are  men  upset  by  the  tenta- 
tive theories,  and  in  turmoil  regarding  Bible  and 
God.  They  are  those  who  do  not  see  God's  latest 
work.  They  lack  the  hope,  unclouded  joy,  and 
persistance  such  knowledge  would  give  them. 
They  who  are  steadied  by  an  authentic  hopeful- 
ness always  reach  out  for  a  hold  higher  up. 

On  the  wooded  slope  a  wild  rose  grew.  It  was 
a  thrifty  stock,  well-rooted.  One  night  the  rain 
torrent  flowed  that  way  and  washed  the  soil  from 
its  roots.  In  the  morning  it  clung  to  the  bit  of 
earth  remaining.  "A  ruined  rosebush,"  was  my 
opinion;  not  that  of  the  rose,  however.  A  few 
days  later  I  went  that  way  again,  and  lo !  the 
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rose  I  thought  to  find  dead  was  living  still.  It 
had  not  mourned  an  hour  for  the  earth  which  was 
washed  away,  but  reaching  with  its  longest,  strong- 
est stalk  up  the  hillside,  three  feet  higher,  it  had 
seized  the  earth  for  a  new  and  better  hold.  The 
torrent  may  again  wash  away  the  rootage,  but 
the  rose  will  cling  and  climb.  With  every  slipping 
of  the  earth  it  will  mount  higher.  Some  day  it 
will  reach  level  land  above  and  hold  itself  proudly 
in  the  sunlight.  So  does  the  spirit  of  laughter  in 
man  take  him  ever  upward,  though  the  ground 
slips  away  beneath  his  feet.  When  his  footing 
grows  precarious  he  reaches  out  for  a  new  hold 
higher  up. 

The  new  hold  is  a  spiritual  one.  Its  length  is 
not  measured  by  a  tapeline,  yet  it  is  real.  It  was 
not  physical  power  that  enabled  the  prophets  to 
mount  the  uplands  of  experience.  It  was  their 
ability  to  sense  the  spiritual  realities.  God  was 
no  nearer  to  them  than  he  is  to  us.  If  they  seem 
to  stand  on  firm  ground  the  far  side  of  a  critical 
age,  and  we  on  the  sands  of  doubt  this  side,  it  is 
not  because  they  had  more  revelation  than  we  pos- 
sess, but  because  we  do  not  rightly  understand 
and  use  what  we  have.  God  is  still  with  us  and  a 
keen  upgoing  spirit  finds  him. 
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